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The Badminton Magazine 


MR. DELYAGOE’S DEAL 


BY M. ALEXANDER 


“T miss the cob dreadfully,” said Violet Ifflane to her fiancé. “I 
used to ride him every day—and, as mother says, it’s so alarming 
to have animals die apparently for no reason, with all the papers 
full of this horrid Chinese plague.” 

“What does Thay think ?”’ asked Robert Delyagoe, nodding 
at the old groom-gardener who was raking the gravel a few feet 
from where they stood. “Thay, have you any idea what Miss 
Violet’s cob died of ?” 

Thay left off raking and scratched his head meditatively. 

“T’m thinking he wasn’t too young, sir,” he said, after a pause. 
“Sure, I remember the day he was foaled, and ’tis thirty-five years 
back—no less—but he had that appearance he’d deceive ye.” 

“ Thirty-five years is not a great age!”’ said Mr. Delyagoe with 
some indignation. He was himself rather more. ‘‘ A strong animal 
like a horse ought to live longer than that surely,” he added, rather 
doubtfully, never having been brought into intimate contact with 
horses. 

“They should so,” agreed Thay, with the tact of his race. 
“ But sure after twenty-five they do be very apt to fail on ye—so 
they do.” 
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“ Never mind, Vi, I'll get you another cob,” said Robert as he 
and Miss Ifflane moved off. ‘‘ Everyone tells me I must hunt now 
that I’ve come in for this property. Perhaps you would like to, too.” 

Violet looked doubtful. ‘“‘ One has to jump fences,” she said ; 
“T shouldn’t like that—but I should Jove a cob just to ride. If 
you'll come into the hall I'll show you the sort of cob I’ve pined for 
for years.” 

She led the way indoors and conducted Robert to a back part 
of the hall, where there hung a number of coloured early Victorian 
prints. 

‘“T should love a horse like that /”’ she said, stopping in front 
of a picture. 

Mr. Delyagoe put up his eyeglass and studied the likeness 
carefully. It represented a lady with a flowing bottle-green habit 
and scarlet-plumed hat tittuping upon a dappled Arab mare along 
the sea-shore, in bland indifference to the immediate proximity of 
an enormous wave and a terrific flame-rent thunder cloud. 

“Look at her horse’s lovely thin legs, and its beautiful white 
mane, and those pretty dots on its back,” said Violet, indicating 
these points with an appreciative forefinger. “‘ I should adore one 
like that !”’ 

Mr. Delyagoe made a note of the fact. 

“A grey horse with spots on its back and a long mane and tail 
—white, if possible—and thin legs,” he murmured. ‘“‘ It ought to 
be possible to find that. It had better be young, too—quite young 
—to obviate any danger of its dying.” 

Filled with thoughts of this paragon, he said farewell to his 
fiancée, and remounted the car which was to convey him back to 
the home he had lately—and most unexpectedly—inherited. One 
of the conditions of his uncle’s will was that he should live at Castle 
Delyagoe, and being a townsman by birth and choice, and a man 
moreover with a leaning towards science, he found the prospect 
almost insupportable. A property was to him only a source of 
dismay. There were birds on it, hitherto associated wholly in his 
mind with the game course at dinner, and these his late uncle’s 
gamekeeper expected him to shoot—at least, to shoot at. He lacked 
courage to confess that not only had he never held a gun in his 
hand, but that he had never seen grouse, partridge or snipe save on 
a dish or in a poulterer’s window. 

Then, too, he was told he must buy horses and ride them. Every 
one in the county, every one of his uncle’s friends, not only impressed 
this fact on him but were prepared to sell him a model of equine 
perfection, overlooked at this show or that by a confounded fool of 
a judge not fit to fill the position at all. 
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Robert found himself thinking very often with fond regret 
of less affluent days spent happily in Dublin, London or Paris among 
kindred spirits, who, like him, regarded the country and all its 
pursuits in much the same light as darkest Africa, and knew no 
more of one than of the other. 

The voice of the driver, Mick Moloney, broke in on his reverie. 

“Are ye wanting a horse, your honour ?”’ he asked. 

Mr. Delyagoe, who had been wondering rather disconsolately 
what steps he should take to procure Violet her desire, nodded. 

““T want a lady’s cob,” he said. ‘‘ Grey, with a long tail and 
thin legs. Do you know of one?” 

“Well, now, I’ve a great little horse of me own that a cousin 
of me mother’s bought in Wexford fair. I’m after running him 
under the side-car a few times, but sure he’d carry a lady grand, 
and ye’d sooner be looking at him than ating your dinner.”’ 

“Is he grey?” 

“Well, not to say exactly grey, your honour—’tis more of a 
brown he is. Ah, them greys is dirty brutes! Ye wouldn’t know 
what tricks ‘ud be in the most of them. I see one once—a grey 
mare she was—and when the train kem into the station she made 
one lep and into the ditch wid her and the yoke on top of her. If 
a lady was riding her then she was destroyed all out. I'll bring 
the little horse up in the morning, the way ye’d see for yourself the 
grand sort he is.” 

“Tt must be a grey—NMiss Ifflane especially wants a grey with 
black spots on its back; nothing else will please her.” 

Mick Moloney drove in silence for a minute or two. 

“Me cousin Bartley has a grey filly,” he said, presently. ‘‘ But 
it’s rising three she is—I’m thinking that wouldn’t do you, sir?” 

Robert appeared to reflect. In reality he was trying to fathom 
the remark. 

“You mean that she has triplets, I suppose,” he hazarded, 
having puzzled the matter out. ‘‘ That would be very inconvenient.” 

Mick looked bothered. 

“ Trip, is it? Not at all,” he returned. “I never seen ere a 
stumble out of her. She’s as nate and handy a little mare as ye'll 
find—if three wouldn’t be too young.” 

““Oh—the age!” muttered Mr. Delyagoe, and wondered help- 
lessly how big a three-year-old horse was. 

“What age is that animal?” he asked, pointing to the fat 
bay between the shafts. 

‘“Four-year-old, your honour. She was rared on me father’s 
little place, and she’s working this eighteen months past.” 
Robert looked at the bay. 
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“Tell your cousin to bring the grey to Castle Delyagoe 
to-morrow,” he said; “ but unless its legs are very thin and it has 
black spots on it I could not consider it.”’ 

Mick passed his cousin’s filly in mental review. She was, he 
remembered, a dark iron-grey, with the usual luxuriant fleece of 
an animal which has never known scissors or curry-comb since birth, 
but without any sign of dappling. Still it might be possible by 
persuasion to overcome his honour’s scruples on this point. 

‘““She’s rale quiet,” he remarked, presently, deeming it wiser to 
ignore the question of the “ black spots.’’ ‘She was rared with 
the childer, and sure they have her like a dog. Many’s the time 
I seen her, and she a small slip of a foal, whipping the potatoes off 
the table before anyone would get the chance to stop her, and then 
out of the house with her as cute as an eel. But ye'll see her for 
yourself to-morrow morning !”’ 

* * * * 


“A very nice animal, a really charming animal,” said Mr. 
Delyagoe. “If only its legs were thinner and it had the black spots 
on it I should buy it at once. As it is——” 

He shook his head regretfully and left the sentence unfinished. 

Bartley Moloney and Mick, who had accompanied his cousin to 
the castle, exchanged rueful glances. They had used every con- 
ceivable argument to persuade “his honour” of the grey filly’s 
merits, but that her woolly quarters were devoid of any vestige 
of a black spot was undeniable. 

Even the postman and the old stone-breaker, both of whom 
had followed Bartley up from the highroad as a needle follows a 
magnet, had to admit the fact, though the postman averred that 
““Ye'd be hard set to say what colour them grey horses might turn 
when the heavy coat would be off them.” 

There was nothing for it but retreat, but each member of the 
quartet was acutely aware that Mr. Delyagoe stood on the doorstep 
looking plaintively after the filly, whose long white tail shone like 
silver in the morning sunlight. 

“He have a great wish for her, so he have,” said the postman 
when they were out of earshot. r| 

“Ah, sure that one takes no account of a good horse,” retorted 
the stone-breaker, contemptuously. 

“Thin legs and black spots on his back, is it ?”’ put in Bartley 
in bitter scorn. “Heth! It’s one o’ them foreign bastes he’s 
wanting—the like I seen in Dublin in the Phoenix Park. Girraffys 
is the name they have on them, and all they’d do there is walk round 
making snouts at vez over the railings.” 
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“T’m telling you the filly’s legs would be thin enough if ye 
clipped them this minute,” remarked Mick, with a disparaging 
glance at the grey’s spindly proportions. She was a small, light- 
middled wisp of an animal, intelligent as a dog, but without any 
definite raison d'etre, the type that a man may breed if he happens 
to be unlucky, but that only the very poor ever buy. 

“Clip her, is it ?’’ said Bartley, slowly. 

He rubbed his chin, stood back and looked at the filly. He 
knew her value to a halfpenny—knew that unless this ‘“ new 
gentleman,” whom a kind providence had sent into a county where 
fools in equine matters were painfully lacking, bought her, he would 
either have to feed her through the winter or ‘“swop”’ her for a 
two-year-old heifer at the next fair. 

“Clip her, is it?” he repeated. “ Be cripes, I don’t know what 
‘ud hinder me clipping her this very day, only I have no clipper 
at all.” 

The postman paused and struck Bartley impressively on the 
chest. 

“Wait now till I tell ye!” he exclaimed. ‘“ They’re after 
getting a grand big wheel-machine up at the castle, the way the 
horses would be clipped aisy. Sure it kem from Dublin the very 
day the poor old master died, and it’s in it still and never used. 
Jamsey ‘ull not grudge me the loan of it. Yez have a right to take 
the mare widin in ould Judy-the-Jug’s cottage, and ‘tis meself 
will slip back and see could I get it this very minute.” 

“Look at that for a great idea! Sure, it’s well to be them that 
has egication !”’ exclaimed the stone-breaker, admiringly. 

“For why would we be taking her in Judy’s place at all 
—and it a narrow house and herself crabbed as a sackful of 
ferrets ?”’ demanded Bartley. “It’s to her own stable the filly 
should go.” 

“Deed, aye! And me to be carrying the machine two miles, 
and the polis axing did I get it in a present, or what ?”’ retorted 
the postman with bitter sarcasm. 

‘““Maybe Jamsey would lend ye a loan of the ass-butt,”” put in 
Mick. 

“Maybe he would so. Let yez be waiting here till I see,” said 
the postman, and casting his letter-bag to earth he vanished. 

“T’m telling ye that’s the smart dacent lad,’ remarked the 
stone-breaker reflectively as he took the mails and thrust them 
into a gorse bush which grew on the bank beside the road. 

Mick and Bartley sat down and produced pipes and tobacco, 
while the filly nibbled delicately at the furze spikes. In twenty 
minutes or so “ the smart dacent lad” reappeared, clattering along 
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in a donkey cart which contained also something tall and angular 
shrouded by his waterproof cape. 

“JT met Himself on the avenue,’’ he announced, grinning. 
“* What have ye there, me man ?’ sez he, throwing his eye on the 
yoke. ‘ Ah, sure, ’tis only an ould machine a fella was after axing 
a loan of, your honour,’ sez I—and there was ne’er another word out 
of him, good or bad. Heth, if it was the Colonel I met, and me 
having his ass-butt borrowed, let alone the new clipping-machine, 
I might go under the sod, so I might ! Come on now till we see what 
way the mare would be when we have her done.” 


* * * 


It was Mick who on the following morning led a completely 
metamorphosed animal up to Castle Delyagoe. 

The filly, shorn of her dark grey fleece, had come out many 
shades lighter than they had dared to hope ; she proved, moreover, 
to be dappled like a rocking-horse, and it had been decided that to 
proffer her as an entirely different animal from Bartley’s grey would 
be the best course. It seemed more than probable that a gentleman 


whose chief desire in a horse was “ thin legs ’’ would not recognise 
her. 


Bartley, therefore, hovered discreetly in the background. By a 
singular coincidence there also arrived the postman with a belated 
letter, and the stone-breaker to warn his honour that there was a 
hole—of five years standing—in the Bog road “‘ in case he’d chance 
to be driving that way.”’ 

Mr. Delyagoe would have preferred less of an audience, but he 
lacked courage to say so. There was no recognition in his eye as 
he looked at the filly. It travelled approvingly from the pretty 
dappling on her neck and quarters to the long thin legs which 
supported her narrow light-middled body. 

“A beautiful creature—the very thing I want,” he said, 
delightedly. ‘Is it yours, Mick ?”’ 

“She is not, your honour—a poor man axed me to bring her up 
the way ye'd see her. Will I trot her for ye, sir ?”’ 

He turned as he spoke and ran a few yards with the filly drifting 
sedately by his side. 

“What is the animal’s price ?”’ asked Mr. Delyagoe when Mick 
once more came to anchor before the steps. Apparently he had no 
other question to put, no remark to make. 

The postman and the stone-breaker exchanged shocked glances. 
Low as was their estimation of “ the new master,” it sank yet 
further. He had not found a single fault! He had not got on the 
mare’s back or even opened her mouth. He had not declared that 
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she was quite useless, worth next to nothing, and that he wouldn’t 
dream of buying her. In fact, he had broken all those sacred laws 
of horse-dealing which are graven on every true Irishman’s heart. 

A terrible spasm contorted Bartley’s handsome dignified old 
face. The fear lest Mick should ask too little shook him like a storm. 

“Tm thinking the poor fella wouldn’t part wid her for less nor 
fifty-five pound, your honour,” said Mick, who had been told thirty- 
five as the utmost hope to which his cousin could aspire, “ she’s a 
very grand blood mare, and the dam of her was near winning a 
race one time—so she was.” 

“ Tl write you out a cheque—and you can leave the animal in 
the stables now,” said Mr. Delyagoe without a moment’s hesitation. 

He turned and went into the house, leaving four petrified men 
behind him. 

“Och, murder moaned Bartley Moloney in a voice of 
poignant anguish. “ Ye had a right to ax him sixty pound, Mick !” 

“T had so,” said Mick, gloomily. “‘ Aye, an’ seventy!” 

“And him not even to ax a pound luck wid the filly!” 
exclaimed the postman. “ I declare to yez I never seen the like of it ! 
Bartley, me poor fella, you’re after robbing yourself, that’s what 

‘““Ye’d be apt to remember a thing like that ever and always,” 
said the stone-breaker, to which Bartley gave ‘an unqualified and 
heart-broken assent. 

He cheered up slightly when the cheque was in Mick’s hand ; 
enough to echo the time-honoured wish that his honour might 
“have luck wid the filly,’ which Mick was too well-bred to forget 
even under such exceptionally trying circumstances—but a melan- 
choly man followed the grey mare round to the stables, and the 
opinions expressed to James of his new master were not flattering. 


* * * * * 


The following morning Mr. Delyagoe decided to ride over and 
present her ‘“‘cob”’ to Violet. It had been his habit of late to go 
out on a venerable hunter of his late uncle’s and try unhappily to 
acquire the noble art of horsemanship in a sequestered field, with the 
intention later of joining Violet in her daily ambles on the “ cob.” 
It was a process he disliked, but not more than he disliked every 
circumstance of this new life in which he was so emphatically a 
square peg in a round hole. 

His heart was heavy as he climbed laboriously upon the grey 
filly and rode away with bunched reins and an uncertain grip into the 
sweet damp October morning. James had made some cryptic remark 
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about “cub-hunting”’ while he was holding his master’s stirrup, 
but it had been Greek to Robert. 

After a time, however, his drooping spirits rose a little. The grey 
was light and springy, a far more comfortable mount than the old 
hunter. He even ventured on a little trot. They had gone perhaps 
a mile when a sudden sound broke the grey autumnal stillness—a 
long-drawn musical note. Mr. Delyagoe wondered what it could be, 
and why the filly’s head should go up suddenly and her ears begin to 
quiver. A second later enlightenment came to him. Over the brow 
of the low hill on the left-hand side of the road swept ten couple 
of hounds running hot on a breast-high scent, a thing Robert had 
only seen on the comparatively rare occasions when there was a 
hunting subject in a picture gallery; for papers and magazines 
devoted to sport were a form of literature he carefully eschewed. 

He would have liked to look at the novelty if the filly had let him, 
but as she began to whip round and round like a teetotum, he 
could only cling resolutely to the mane and implore her to “ Woa!”’ 

Down came hounds to the road, flung themselves over the 
left-hand bank like a wave and drove straight across the highway. 
There was another bank on the right-hand side squat, broad and 
gorse crowned. 

Mr. Delaygoe had a sensation as of being hoisted high above 
earth, with a series of awful bumps to mark the descent, and then 
realised helplessly that his mount had jumped the bank and was now 
carrying him along in the wake of hounds. His hat and whip 
were somewhere on the road behind, his stirrups had escaped him, 
the reins swung in loops about the mare’s neck. 

He clung to her mane and to the cantle of the saddle, as a ship- 
wrecked sailor clings to the rigging. It seemed to him that there was 
no reason why this most misguided and ill-balanced animal should 
ever stop again since the bank had not deterred her. 

Something of the same sort flitted through the filly’s brain as 
she raced along, indifferent to the weight on her withers, to her 
rider’s plaintive cries of “Steady! Steady! Woa! Woa!”’ to 
everything except the maddening effect of those hound voices just 
ahead. It was the first time she had had the chance of hearing 
them, and she meant to make the most of it. Robert, helpless, 
breathless and shaken, was quite unaware of the fact that the pack 
had other followers besides himself. Speculation as to where, and 
how, and when he would fall occupied his entire mind. 

He was not kept long in suspense. The filly hurled herself 
joyfully over the remains of a stone wall with a flourish of pure glee, 
and Mr. Delyagoe fell from about her neck like a broken collar into 
a green, boggy place, soft as a feather-bed. 
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“Tl catch him! T'll catch your horse for you!” cried a 
feminine voice from the rear, and Robert, still prone among the 
rushes, saw a girl on a bandaged curly-coat chestnut shoot past. 

By the time he regained his legs and his wits she was back, towing 
the obviously reluctant filly. 

“Get up, quick, quick!” she cried. “ They’ve just hung for 
a second in the next field. Quick!” 

In after years Robert used to wonder sometimes why he had 
obeyed her, since obviously his wisest course was to remain on the 
ground ; but at the time he was only conscious of an extraordinary 
desire to see more of this strange game to which he had been so 
violently introduced. He clambered and scrambled on to the filly 
from the off-side, and his new ally—enlightened by this action— 
held on to her manfully until he had got into the saddle and found 
his stirrups. 

“Hounds slipped the Master and everyone except two or three 
of usin Glenglass Wood,” she explained, breathlessly, as they cantered 
off, side by side. “ It’s an old fox—I saw him. Hullo, they’re away 
again !”’ 

She pointed through a cattle-gap to a running line of black 
and white and tan, and Mr. Delyagoe took in another reef in the 
reins and made a mental vow not to fall off any more. They were 
on a partially reclaimed bog now where scent always lay well—a flat 
stretch of green rush-sown land, divided by marshy gripes and little 
white-haired banks. He was able to see the fences afar off and take 
precautions accordingly. True, he travelled all over the filly at 
each successive jump, and lost his reins once and his stirrups several 
times, but he remained on her back and she remained near hounds— 
and the exhilaration of it was something he had never known before. 

He could have shouted with sheer excitement as the dropping 
notes of the hound-chorus drifted back to him, and when after ten 
delirious minutes he realized that the little mare was beginning to 
flag his annoyance knew no bounds. His new friend and her chestnut 
had a lead of several furlongs now, for a diet of turnips and cow-hay 
and a weight of twelve stone odd on her youthful back were playing 
havoc with the filly’s powers. She struggled on gamely across a long 
wet field and then, at the sudden appearance of a wide and boggy 
gripe, stopped dead. 

Mr. Delyagoe, much incensed, chucked on the reins and slapped 
her with the flat of his hand. It never occurred to him that “ a strong 
animal like a horse’”’ could be done. He set her refusal down to 
inherent vice. The filly, who had as little real desire to give up as 
her panting, crimson-faced rider, sprang out blindly with a snort of 
protest, and floundered headlong into the gripe’s soft and slimy heart. 
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By the time Robert had wriggled from under her, two youths 
who had been carting in stooks of corn in a neighbouring field were 
upon him. 

‘“‘ Begorrah, your honour, there’s no dirtier place in the whole 
fence nor this,’ cried the first as he seized him by the neck and arm. 
“ Sure, if ye fell higher up now it’s hardly ye’d get any mud at all, 
only a sup of dry dust,” he added. 

“‘The mare’s destroyed on ye. She'll never stir again, the 
crature!”’ put in the second, excitedly, catching Mr. Delyagoe’s 
other knee and elbow with a sympathy so vigorous that it threw the 
victim of it flat in a bunch of flaggers. The filly, as if in protest, 
floundered up on to dry land as he spoke, and was away before anyone 
could seize her. 


“Why didn’t you stop my horse?” cried her owner, driven 
to desperation by the sight of a disappearing white tail. “I shall 
lose the rest of the hunt !”’ he added, angrily. 

His rescuers, who were wiping him down with handfuls of 
rushes paused. 

“Sure, we thought yourself was bloated belting over the bog !”’ 
they cried. “’Tis to the road the mare’s gone. Come on till we try 


could we catch her yet !”’ 

They each seized Mr. Delyagoe by an arm and bore him off at a 
rush. ‘“‘ Bloated’”’ though he undoubtedly was—a term betokening 
exhaustion—he ran as he had not run for years. Anything was better 
than the abrupt cutting short of this new pleasure. 

Violet, driving decorously along the highway in her donkey 
trap, was startled by the sudden appearance of three lurching 
figures who came running towards her across a field linked together, 
tinkers she felt certain—tinkers possibly somewhat inebriated, 
especially the middle one of the trio, who was plastered with mud, 
scarlet of face and blowing like a grampus. 

“ Robert !”’ she cried in an extremity of horror as the tinkers 
scaled the bank beside her trap-wheel and she recognised the most 
disreputable of them. ‘Oh, Robert, what has happened ? ” 

But Robert appeared oblivious of her existence. It was his right 
hand supporter who answered. 

“Sure, the horse is gone away on him, miss!” he screamed 
as he hurled himself off into the road. ‘“ And, begorrah, here’s 
Bartley himself belting along the bohereen and he has the crayture 
caught !”’ 

Miss Ifflane turned her head. Bartley Moloney was indeed 
“ belting ”’ towards them, towing in his wake the ideal of her equine 
dreams, thin legs, white tail and spotted back complete. 
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Instantly the situation became plain to her. Robert had been 
trying this animal on her behalf and had fallen off—to fall off 
being in Violet’s eyes as natural a corollary of horsemanship as a 
saddle. 

“Oh, dear me, I didn’t understand. I hope you're not hurt, 
Robert ?”’ she exclaimed, casting aside the rug preparatory to a 
descent. 

Again Mr. Delyagoe ignored her presence. To do him justice 
he had not realized it yet, his whole mind being centered in the grey. 
Such, indeed, was his haste and frenzy that he made a dive at the 
stirrup before Bartley had stopped either the mule which he himself 
bestrode or the slithering filly. 

Miss Ifflane, staring wide-eyed, saw her fiancé bundled aloft on 
to the little mare’s back by his two coadjutors and hustled away in 
the wake of Bartley, who galloped off declaiming at the top of his 
voice that “‘ hounds were after stopping fornent Casey’s Cross, and 
his honour had a right to hurry on the way he’d catch up with them.” 

|—I—don’t understand !”’ protested Violet to Robert’s two 
aides, who being themselves pretty well ‘‘ bloated” by their exertions 
remained a moment beside her trap. ‘I don’t understand at all ! 
What zs Mr. Delyagoe about ?”’ 

“Sure, there’s a hunt in it, miss,” said number two with a glance 
of shocked reproof. “It’s a pity ye wouldn’t go folly the hunt 
yerself odd times. Ye’d get the grandest divarsion at all that way. 
Lepping and belting—and a power of high quality in it. Aye, an’ 
fellas stretched for dead in every field, an’ the dogs yowling away 
before yez through the country till ye’d have to let a roar yerself 
when ye’d hear them!” 

Robert, suddenly transformed into something which in course 
of time seemed quite likely to develop into a sportsman, was now 
seen to be returning, having gathered on arrival at Casey’s Cross 
that the entertainment was over and the hounds had run into their 
fox—and having slowly realised the presence of Violet. The filly 
was her ideal, and her only regret was that not being in her habit 
she could not immediately “‘ get on its back,” a regret which assuredly 
the exhausted grey did not share. But it is probable that Mr. and 
Mrs. Delyagoe will become supporters of the Hunt. 
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FRIEND IN NEED 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


For years past it has been a continual source of surprise to me that 
this story has never been published, for the friend who told it to 
me must surely have told it to many others. The fact that it is true 
counts for nothing—indeed, one so often finds this put forward as 
a species of excuse for a feeble tale, that for many shrewd readers 
it can present little recommendation ; but I may say that this is a 
charming and sympathetic story because it is not mine, and I am 
only sorry that cold type can afford so very small an idea of what 
the anecdote was as it was told to me with the quiet humour and 
depth of feeling the narrator gave to it, finishing with tears in his 
eyes as he recalled these events of long ago. Mr. W. J. Florence was 
the man of whom I am speaking. Is he forgotten? Probably 
he is by many of those who laughed at his drolleries on the stage, 
or admired the skill of his interpretation, the diverting reality of 
his performance in The Mighty Dollar, the finished art with which 
he assumed the personality of Captain Cuttle. But “ Billy Florence ”’ 
—he was “ Billy’’ to a multitude of friends on both sides of the 
Atlantic—will always retain a place in the hearts of those who loved 
him, and his genial sincerity, his ever-ready kindness, inspired nothing 
short of affection. America, of more or less recent years, has sent 
over to us some excellent actors who were also the best of good 
fellows, but certainly no one who united the two qualities better than 
Billy Florence—the name of Joseph Jefferson naturally occurs: he 
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and Billy were the closest of friends. This is the story, as nearly 
as I can recollect it, that Florence told me of his start in life, though 
I should perhaps say that I cannot recall the name of the town 
where the incident happened, and call it Richmond as the first that 
occurs; but that is of no importance. 

It will be understood that Florence is speaking. 


* * * * * 


It was daring, and I can’t think now how I summoned up the 
impudence to do it; but I had made a bit of a hit in New York, 
though not such a big hit as I imagined, I daresay. However, I 
was young and ambitious, only just married, you know, and I 
fancied that my wife and I were strong enough to carry an enter- 
tainment of our own, made up of songs, recitations in character. 
and a couple of little duologues. We easily booked our dates ; there 
were not so many shows on the road in those days, and started at 
Richmond in the Town Hall. When we arrived we found the booking 
very disappointing, in fact, no seats had been sold ; but the landlord 
of the hotel—a real good fellow—and a first-class hotel, too, for the 
matter of fact—told me that people didn’t generally buy tickets in 
advance ; they went and paid at the doors. We had billed the town 
freely, I had spent a lot of money in coloured posters, and there we 
were on all the walls—it was new to us, and we walked round and 
admired ourselves ; then we went to the hall to see that everything 
was all right, the hired piano in its place, and we ran through some 
of our songs with the hired pianist. Of course, we got there in good 
time in the evening. But the audience didn’t. They seemed to 
have mistaken the hour when we were going to begin; something 
was wrong, at any rate, and our hearts fell as we looked through 
the side of the curtain and saw a few one’s and two’s scattered here 
and there about the place. We had been looking forward to counting 
the dollars, and there were not enough to pay for the hall and the 
music. However, it could not be helped! We had to begin and to 
go on, and we went through the performance hoping for better things 
next night. 

The landlord cheered us up a little when we got back to the 
hotel—he had been to the show and said very nice things about it— 
by telling us that a prominent citizen who was much liked and 
respected had been buried that afternoon, and no doubt this had 
kept a great many people away ; but he said we were sure to do better 
and he was coming to see us again. Well, a few seats were sold for 
next night, but only a few, and we waited for the rush at the door 
which didn’t take place. But the weather was very bad, a sort of 
blizzard ; people would not face it, we concluded, and the third 
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night was to make up for all; that’s what we hoped. No! There 
was a big Agricultural Show on in the neighbourhood ; everybody 
had gone there, it seemed. I don’t know where they had gone, but 
they weren’t at our entertainment. The receipts were just about 
the same as the night before, and that wasn’t much. Things were 
serious. We had spent all our money in preparations, posters, and 
so on, and had trusted to getting a pocketful to go on with; instead 
of that the little we had dwindled away, there was always something 
to be paid for, and something every night to prevent people coming 
to see us—at least, they didn’t come. Those who came appeared 
to like it, but there were so few of them, and after a very melancholy 
supper on our last night my wife and I went up to our bedroom 
wondering what we were to do. I had about twenty dollars left ; 
the hotel bill would be a good deal more than that, our railway 
tickets—we were due at Charleston, a long way off—would be another 
heavy item, and we had no money to go on with. What was to be 
done? My wife went to bed, I walked up and down the room— 
how well I remember it !—half the night, talking about our wretched 
luck, trying to hit on the best way to manage, and to cheer her up 
a little. The landlord had been very kind to us, and to begin with I 
should have to ask him to let us leave our bill unpaid, promising to 
send the amount as soon as I could. Then I must raise some money 
somehow, and the only way I could think of was to sell a really 
handsome fur rug that I had rather recklessly bought. Perhaps 
we should do better somewhere else; if not, we must try to get 
engagements with a theatrical company and give up the idea of an 
independent show ; so towards morning I went to bed, and tossed 
and worried till it was time to get up and try what I could do with 
the rug. It had cost me seventy dollars, and with luck I might get 
half, enough to pay for the railway. 

Next morning I went downstairs, rug on my arm, and was rather 
surprised to find the Jandlord about to get into a buggy that was 
waiting at the door. 

“Ah! Mr. Florence,” he said, “ good morning. You're early, 
aren’t you? I was going to try these young horses that I’ve just 
bought. I wonder whether you'd care to come for a spin with me ? 
That rug’s the very thing for us, do you mind bringing it ? I haven’t 
got one,” he added, when I had very gladly accepted the suggestion ; 
for I thought while we were driving round I should find a good 
opportunity of talking to him about the bill. 

I climbed up by his side, we set off, he began chatting about 
the place and the people, and when there was a pause I started. 

““T wanted to speak to you about a matter of business,’ I began, 
but before I could say more he broke in: 
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“ Business ?”’ he cried. ‘I’m afraid your business hasn’t been 
good—not, I’m sure, what you and your clever, bright little wife 
deserved. But don’t you be disheartened, Mr. Florence! You'll 
come out on top before long. You've struck us at a very unfortunate 
time, you see, sir. City sort of in mourning for poor old Jackson, 
kind of father to everybody he was; then the weather, and people 
all going off to hear the election speeches, and that Agricultural 
Show. But you're all right, and so’s the performance !”’ 

I thanked him, of course. It was comforting to hear him talk 
like that, and encouraged me to get to the point, so I said— 

“The business I wanted to talk to you about was my bill at 
the hotel. You see - 

He again interrupted. 

“That’s the very thing I wish you wouldn’t talk about, Mr. 
Florence,’ he went on. ‘“ My book-keeper’s laid up, poor fellow— 
he'll be right in a few days, but he can’t do anything just now. 
I’m the worst hand at accounts in America, I suppose ; and if you 
wouldn’t mind letting me send your bill on, and writing me a cheque, 
I should really be much obliged. It’s awkward the clerk being ill, 
but I never try to do any of that work myself, and he’s the only 
one that does.” 

I needn’t say that I agreed joyfully. Here was one trouble 
gone, at any rate, and whilst I was thinking about the others, he 
began again. 

“What a capital rug this is, Mr. Florence! We couldn't get 
anything like it in this city, you know. It’s just the thing for a drive. 
Now, what would that be worth, I wonder ? Sixty or eighty dollars, 
I should think, if it isn’t rude guessing ? ” 

“You’re very near. Seventy, I gave for it,” I answered. 

“Yes, I should have thought about that. A cheap rug, too, I 
call it. I suppose now—but no, of course, you wouldn't like to sell 
it? You'll be wanting it, no doubt. If you had a mind to let me 
take it, I should be uncommon glad to give you what you paid for it. 
Hope you don’t mind my asking ? ”’ 

Seventy dollars! It was a little fortune to me at the moment. 
My wife wouldn’t be able to believe the news. I had not only been 
wondering whether I should get thirty, but had hated the job of 
going to try. Of course, I said I shouldn’t be wanting it, was very 
glad to let him have it, but it occurred to me that I ought to pay 
the bill, and suggested that he should wait till that was made out 
and forward me the balance, if there were any. That didn’t suit him 
however. 

“No. We'll keep these things separate, if you don’t mind, 
Mr. Florence. I must not mix my private affairs up with the 
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business, and I'll give it you now, if I may, for fear I forget it. Lay 
hold a moment, will you ?’’ and he handed me the reins whilst he 
felt for his pocket-book. Producing a bundle of notes he counted 
out seventy dollars and suddenly exclaimed : 

“Oh! I was nearly forgetting. We must call round at the 
railway depot as we go back. I have to collect some money there. 
Two men staying at the hotel were going on to Charleston and had 
bought their tickets, but they found they had to change their route 
and left the tickets for me to get the money back on. But—let’s 
see !—aren’t you going on to Charleston ? Why, of course you are! 
Now isn’t that a strange thing that I should have these in my 
pocket—but perhaps you have got yours? No? Well, you take 
these then, and we needn’t go round and bother ; it’ll save trouble. 
Hotel account this is. I'll have it added to your bill.” 

Wasn’t it extraordinary ? Wasn’t it amazing? A regular fairy 
tale, like the fellow who had the cap and got all the things he wished 
for when he put it on. You may guess how astonished my wife was. 
when we got back and I went and told her that the bill was all right, 
that I had got the tickets and seventy dollars to go on with. Our 
good landlord heartened us on with some more cheery words as we 
said good-bye to him, and in due time we arrived at Charleston. 

I was almost afraid to go and ask if any seats had been sold, 
but I went, and was as much surprised as pleased, after the Richmond 
experiences, to hear that they were going off well. People came in 
the evening, too. There was a good house, we were in spirits 
accordingly, and the show went with a rattle. The notices next 
morning were first rate, as indeed they had been at Richmond ; 
the second night we did better, the third the place was crowded ; 
and I may say that since that time we have never looked back. 

I had to write twice before I got my hotel bill, enclosed in a 
letter of congratulations, for I had said in my letter how well we were 
doing. It was more than a year before we found ourselves in 
Richmond again, and this time the usual crowds came to see us, for 
we had quite caught on. I had always been anxious to thank the 
kind landlord and to let him into the secret of what he had done 
for us in such a miraculous manner, and one night, alone in his room 
smoking together, I did tell him all about it. He smiled as at the end 
of my story I said how little he dreamed to what an extent he had 
proved himself a friend in need. 

“Why, bless you!” he replied, to my intense amazement, 
‘““] knew all about it! The last night you were in my hotel my room 
was in the workmen’s hands, and I slept in the next room to yours. 
There was only a partition between the two, and I found I could 
hear quite plainly. Yes, I heard you walking about, wondering 
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how you were going to pay my bill, and get the tickets, and sell 
the rug. I thought to myself, ‘Here are these two bright young 
people—clever people, sure to get on—starting in life, and miserable 
for the lack of a few dollars that wouldn’t make any difference to 
me. I'll see what I can do for them!’ So I sent to the depot to 
get those tickets for Charleston, and had the buggy round waiting 
for you to come down. I invented the story about the two drummers 
that couldn’t use them, and the other story of my clerk who was ill 
and couldn’t make out your account. I was puzzled how to bring the 
rug in until I saw you had it with you, and that was my chance. 
You gave me a very happy morning, my friend—it was a real pleasure 
to be useful to you and the good little wife!” 

I wanted to thank him again, but there was a big sob in my 
throat and somehow the words would not come, but a grasp of 
the hand told him what I meant. God bless him! 
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BADGERS 


BY MISS FRANCES PITT 
With illustrations from photographs taken by the author 


My apology for approaching this often discussed subject must be 
that even people who take no interest in other animals acknowledge 
the fascination of the very word badger; maybe they have never 
seen one stuffed, still less the creature in the flesh, yet they will 
generally pause to look at a drawing or photograph of one, for they 
feel this is the last of the really wild animals of the British Isles, 
or perhaps I should say the last big one. The red deer, the fox, 
and so on, live and thrive because man permits them to, because 
they provide sport for him, therefore he extends them his protection. 
But Brock knows well that every hand is against him, that little 
shadow of mercy is ever extended to him, and ever since those long 
gone-by days when wolves and beavers made their homes among 
these hills and valleys, he has struggled, grimly and gamely, against 
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overwhelming odds for mere existence, seeing his neighbours gradually 
exterminated, and though an awkward, ungainly beast, apparently 
doomed speedily to follow them, has by reason of his great strength, 
and digging power, survived until the present time, but with sadly 
diminished numbers. 

Notwithstanding the undoubted fact that at one time there were 
many more badgers in the country than there are to-day, which is. 
testified to by the frequent use of their name to denote places where 
they are never heard of at the present time—such as “ Brock- 
holes,” etc.—there are still many more about than is popularly 
supposed ; indeed they are, if anything, on the increase in some 
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parts. So few persons suspect their presence that it is difficult to 
ascertain the real state of affairs in a strange neighbourhood. Those 
who usually know the most are the poor animal’s most determined 
foes, to wit, the keepers, rabbit catchers, and earth stoppers, whom 
no power on earth wiil convince that the badger is not the most 
pestilent animal that ever was bred. Yet even these men seldom 
set eyes on this creature of the night, so silently does it go about its 
work in the darkness, never, except under most extraordinary 
circumstances, getting caught by the iising sun. Many of the 
people, inhabiting the same district, would probably deny that 
there were any such animals in the neighbourhood, being completely 
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ignorant that badgers have frequently passed close to their houses 
while they were peacefully sleeping. 

At the present time the badger haunts the thickly-wooded 
hills and valleys of the Welsh and bordering counties, particularly 
the districts known to history as the Welsh Marches, besides which 
it is plentiful in parts of Devonshire and Somerset, to say nothing 
of many other localities; but there is one description of its home 
which nearly always holds good, that is that it will be in a “ wild”’ 
part of the country. 

I think a description of one earth or “ set” that I know might 
serve as typical of many others. There is in the district hunted by 
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the Wheatland hounds an enormous wood known by the name of 
Caughley. It is the place where the old china of the same name was 
made, but all traces of the works have long ago vanished. This 
miniature forest is traversed by several small streams, tumbling 
over moss-grown stones and boulders at the bottom of deep and 
dark dingles, where few but wild creatures ever come. There is a 
part of this wood, the very heart and centre of it, where the big 
oaks seem to grow taller and stronger than elsewhere. In days gone 
by, when ships were indeed the wooden walls of old England, many 
a fine tree was felled here, and went to help defend the country. 
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In this part a turbulent stream has cut out a deep dingle—it might 
almost be called a gorge—the sides of which are clothed with a thick 
growth of brambles, bushes, and big trees. Oak, ash, and many dark 
yews cling to its steep sides, which in places fall sheer to the torrent 
below where the rocks are covered with green mosses and liverworts, 
and over which only the dipper, the heron, and the otter find their 
way. The last named is but an occasional visitor, for the brook is too 
small to hold big trout. The little spotted beauties seldom exceed 
six inches in length. 

Once in a way a keeper walks through the wood, but not very 
often. The greatest disturbance that this lonely spot knows is 
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when hounds come; but even they do not visit it more than twice 
or thrice in the season. So the well beaten paths, which traverse the 
thickets and wind their way up the sides of the steep banks, do 
not owe their smooth surface to human feet, but are the work of 
some other creatures. Nevertheless, it does not matter what time 
of day you visit the place you never see the makers of them, though 
a little knowledge of tracking and footprints does much to solve 
the mystery ; for in the soft, muddy places where the rain water has 
collected and has formed puddles are the prints of the feet of 
previous passers by. Pheasants and smaller birds have crossed 
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the path ; there is a small narrow track of a fox along it ; but most 
numerous of all is a big heavy footprint, something like that of a 
dog, but with a much larger hind pad and enormous claw-marks 
in front. Once seen, and recognised as that of a badger, this track 
can never be mistaken for that of any other animal. The paths 
lead mainly to the great earth, which is situated at the top of one of 
the sides of the dingle. The badgers use two other systems of holes, 
but these are the stronghold of the tribe. 

The entrances are at the very verge of the steep bank which drops 
sheer for nearly a couple of hundred feet to the stream below, so 
there is no accumulation of soil outside the holes, for it all rolls 
down to the water as quickly as it is scratched out. Thus to the 
uninitiated there is nothing to indicate the great size and length of 
the underground passages, nor where they go to. The one entrance 
is situated under the shelter of an overhanging blackthorn bush and 
a spindle tree, but the other, some twenty-six yards distant, has 
nothing to hide its mouth. Such tunnels they are too! Great big 
holes fringed round with roots from the neighbouring trees, their sides 
scored with marks of the badgers’ claws, and littered about with the 
dry fern and leaves that the inhabitants have been carrying in for 
bedding. This earth has existed for many, many years, probably 
hundreds. Generation after generation of badgers have been reared in 
it, died, and given place to others who have dug and delved in the 
red sand of their home ; for though the soil is mainly heavy red clay, 
there is at this spot a strata of sand, between the top soil and the 
bed rock. These conditions are those most sought after by both 
badgers and foxes when excavating a home, for the sand is kept 
perfectly dry by the overlying clay, and it affords them splendid 
digging. Few people know of this stronghold, except the keepers 
and rabbit catchers, who are occasionally roused to active enmity 
by a nest of young rabbits being dug out ; whereupon they set to work 
to trap the poor badgers. 

It was in this way a couple of young ones came into my 
possession, though I had preached the doctrine of the harmlessness 
of badgers over and over again to these very men. One day a 
keeper appeared with a small cub he had trapped, saying he knew 
that I was fond of animals and that he thought instead of killing the 
little creature he would bring it tome. Of course I gladly gave it a 
home, though telling him I thought from all points of view it was a 
great pity to trap or kill them ; however, another was brought to me 
a few days later; after which I am glad to say the owner of the 
wood stepped in, and stopped any further interference with them ; 
but it was a case of “‘ better late than never,” for their numbers had 
already been sadly depleted, though it saved the remainder. 
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The first cub was at once named Diana Muggins, and the other 
was called Jemima. Why they were so christened I cannot say ; 
at any rate the names stuck. After she had recovered from her 
abject fear of the first two or three days, Diana quickly became 
tame. As her leg got better, she began to recognise me as_ her 
protector, and would follow me wherever I went ; but Jemima had 
had another week of freedom, and nothing I could do would quite 
allay her suspicions of the human race, especially those members of 
it that she had not seen before. When I acquired the two they must 
have been at least a couple of months old, for their little teeth were 
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beginning to develop. As I got them early in May, this places their 
birth early in March, which is the usual date for young badgers to 
arrive. 

I was saying that my cubs had very well-grown teeth, which at 
first they used freely, but this undesirable habit was soon overcome, 
especially in the case of Diana, who developed rapidly into a most 
charming pet. She soon learnt to follow as well as any of the dogs, 
and would go for long walks, even through the woods, without ever 
getting left behind. When she found she was rather far away she 
would whimper like a puppy until I waited for her to come back or 
catch me up; then, if tired, she would stand on her hind legs and 
try to climb up into my arms. She quickly got too heavy for that. 
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It is no joke to nurse a heavy badger, of that I can assure my readers ! 
She had one trick that was very tiresome, and of which I never broke 
her. If I stopped to talk to anybody and did not pick her up when 
she had been pawing at me, she would quietly push her nose under 
my skirt and most delicately pinch the calf of my leg. It did not 
really hurt, but it was very startling, in fact I never got accustomed 
to it, and the trick never failed to surprise me and make me jump. 
I always thought she enjoyed the joke, though I never saw the fun of 
of it. 

When taken into the house she prefered sitting in one particular 
armchair, but if she could not have it, she would run round the room 
until she found me, when up she jumped into my lap. Though 
ungainly in appearance, she was really extremely nimble, and I 
soon found out could keep pace with any of the smaller dogs when 
romping with them. Jemima never joined in these games, but Diana 
was great friends with all, and would gallop, play, and roll about 
with them as long as they liked. Her first intimation that she was 
ready for a game consisted in putting every hair on her body on end, 
so that she looked like a porcupine, and then if the dog took no notice, 
or did not understand, she would give a snort like an engine, and 
gallop headlong at it, in just the same manner as the knights 
charged in “ days of old.”” Catching her mimic foe in the stomach, 
the two would go rolling headlong upon the ground, after which they 
would gallop and roll until they were exhausted and had no breath 
left in their bodies; then she would trot up to me with her pink 
tongue hanging out, and look up at me with her little black eyes as 
if to say, “‘ Do pick me up, I’m tired!” 

She always showed her emotions through her fur. When alarmed 
her tail fluffed out; when either angry or pleasurably excited her 
coat stood on end all over her body ; and when rooting for anything 
in the food line, among dead leaves or long grass, ripples would keep 
running up and down her back. 

As regards food neither of the pair was at all particular. They 
would eat most things, but cake was their greatest treat. Diana 
would lick and nose one’s hand all over to make sure she had not lost 
a morsel. Generally they were fed, as I always feed captive badgers, 
on dog biscuit and bread soaked with milk, varied with a little raw 
rabbit every now and then. This keeps them in splendid condition, 
and the two cubs having plenty of exercise looked the perfection 
of health. They were thirsty creatures, and their water tin required 
filling every morning. When out for walks I have noticed them eat 
with relish a certain pale-coloured fungus, and Diana loved frogs, 
hunting them through the long grass with keenest delight until 
she could get one of them “ cornered,” when she would spring upon 
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it and crunch it up. Both of the cubs enjoyed fish, and as one of the 
pools was full of roach my brother often caught some for the two. 
They ate them greedily, snatching at the silvery morsels and 
shouldering each other away while devouring the treasure with head 
held down between the fore legs. In fact, over their food they 
behaved rather after the manner of young pigs at a trough. They 
would eat with relish any carrion they found lying about, and one 
of my photographs shows them demolishing a dead blackbird they 
had discovered. Diana is the one lying flat on her stomach ripping 
the bird to bits. 

These cubs afforded a grand chance of obtaining characteristic 
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photographs of badgers, but oh! how tiresome they were! I spent 
many a long hour before I got anything worth looking at. Their most 
exasperating trick was that of at once getting under the shadow of 
my skirt and refusing to go elsewhere—indeed when out for a walk 
Diana used to follow me so closely sometimes as almost to trip me 
up. But it was of the difficulties of photographing them I was 
writing. I soon found a stand camera was quite out of the question, 
as I could not get them to the spot I had focussed beforehand, but 
with a reflex, with its possibility of focussing up to the moment 
of exposure, I got on better. I tried bribing them with food, but 
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they persisted in rushing back to me and eating their “ dainty 
morsels’? so close as to render the camera helpless. Another 
difficulty to be overcome was the rapidity of their movements, and 
though I always gave the very shortest exposure consistent with 
getting a fair negative, the results generally showed movement 
somewhere. As often as not it was their fur, for as I have said before, 
I found it was through their long, thick, grey coats that their emotions 
were expressed. On the whole I think I was rewarded for my time 
and trouble, for I secured many pictures of them in different attitudes 
which have seldom, if ever, I believe, been photographed before. One 
thing which I was anxious to do, and yet never summoned up enough 
courage for, was to get them to excavate a wasp’s nest while the 
camera recorded the result. But the thought of those well armed 
insects was too much for me, and I gave in to cowardly fears 
concerning my own skin. 

That is one of the blessings of badgers in a neighbourhood. They 
save one the trouble of taking wasps’ nests, and being professionals 
do the job much better than a mere human being. Their work is 
easily recognised, for they dig straight down on to the top of the 
nest and scrape out every scrap of comb, wasp grubs, and paper 
covering, so that all one finds the following morning is a few angry 
insects buzzing around and ready to reek their vengeance on the 
first comer. As for the badgers, they must be nearly invulnerable 
as regards the stings, for no nest is too large or powerful for them 
to attack. I have often seen instances, especially in the autumn, 
where they have partly eaten a nest one night, and it being too 
big to be finished at one meal have returned the following evening 
and cleared up the last morsel. They are very fond of the honey 
of the little wild ‘‘ bumble ’’ bees, and these insects received scant 
mercy at their hands, or rather one ought to say their snouts. One 
nest, belonging to the species of bee which covers its cells up with 
dry shreaded leaves, was eaten by these animals ; but the surviving 
insects found next day one or two cells which had been overlooked 
by the destroyers, so the plucky, industrious little things set to 
work and reconstructed their home around these one or two. 
Three weeks later, however, a badger visited the spot ee and 
this time left nothing. 

I am afraid no one can absolve badgers from the charge of 
digging out a few young rabbits now and again, but I do think that in 
most districts this is a point more in their favour than otherwise, 
and that few people would begrudge them the rodents, even if they 
took more than they do. Keepers, of course—for as a class they seem 
the born enemies of all interesting wild creatures—assert they do 
great damage to game, and it is hard to combat the fact that they 
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have a liking for eggs, with no objection to those of the pheasant 
should they come across them; but then the laying season does 
not last long, and it is the only time when they can do any mischief 
at all to game. Personally, I believe that it is the tiny birds, such 
as the willow wrens, chiff chaffs, and others, that make their homes 
on, or close to, the ground who suffer most from these animals. The 
nest and eggs of a willow wren are not even a mouthful for a badger, 
and it can go on nosing round till it finds another when that, too, will 
disappear. 

The question of foxes and badgers is far too long and compli- 
cated to enter upon here, but I might remark, though it has often been 
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referred to by other writers, on their scrupulous cleanliness, which 
contrasts most favourably with that of the fox, who in this matter 
is by no means above reproach. Perhaps he would not afford such 
fine sport if he were, as, for all we know on the subject of scent, 
it may be intensified by this want of personal cleanliness, though, 
for a matter of that, the very particular, and fussy, badger has a 
strong and peculiar odour, which once smelt and recognised can never 
be mistaken for that of any other animal. The badger cleans its 
earth out with unfailing regularity, and in consequence rarely, if 
ever, contracts mange; not that it is impossible for it to do so, 
but because it is far too careful of itself and its home. I think it 
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is, in connection with this fact, generally admitted by those 
interested in foxes that badgers do a great deal of good by this 
practice of theirs, for the two species often inhabit the same earth, 
though I fancy in such cases the foxes are there by sufferance of 
the badgers. There are, too, well authenticated instances of both 
animals rearing cubs in the same system of holes. 

As I have remarked before, badger cubs are usually born at 
the end of February or the beginning of March; but the cold winds 
and wet weather of that period of the year do not affect them, for the 
old sow has prepared a cosy nest in one of the innermost chambers of 
the earth, where the small pink babies are safe from the rough outside 
world, and as the mother has still some fat left on her body from the 
winter sleep, she hardly leaves them for the first few weeks. 

Writing of cubs reminds me of one particularly sad experience 
I had with a female badger. She was sent to me from one of the 
southern counties, and made the long train journey up to Shropshire 
packed in a small case. To make matters worse my instructions 
were not properly carried out, and she went to a station some 
distance away, so that I did not get her home at once, and she was 
several days on the journey, during which time she of necessity 
got no food. I hoped, as it was only the first week in February, she 
would not be affected by this, knowing as I did that they often go 
for weeks during the winter without eating. I was glad, when at last 
I got her into her future home, to see she looked all right, and in no 
way the worse for the protracted journey. She ate her food up that 
night, but when I took more the next evening I was startled to 
hear the squeaking of small creatures. Guessing that the newly- 
arrived family would not live long if interfered with, I put a 
padlock on the door of the outer building, allowed nobody to go 
near, and fed her myself. At the end of a week the squeaking 
ceased, but I did not look into the inner compartment for another 
fortnight. At last I felt I must know the fate of the little cubs, 
but investigation revealed no sign of them. My belief is that 
the sow had eaten them. 

After this, I concluded it was no good for her to live a life 
of loneliness, so thought she and a male badger I had might 
keep each other company. The building they were placed in was one 
in which a tame fox had formerly lived, and I fancied would be a 
safe place for them, if they did not dig the floor up. For some time 
all went well. However there came a night when the house was 
roused by the cackling of fowls, quacking of ducks, and the barking 
of the dogs. Next morning I went round to see what had caused 
the disturbance. At first I could find no cause, but then I caught 
sight of a lot of muddy footprints on the door of the badgers’ place. 
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Something had been scratching at it, and an examination showed 
that the something was a badger, or badgers. I went inside and found 
only Grumps, the male whom I had kept for a long time. Mrs. Badger 
had disappeared! A careful scrutiny revealed that she had climbed 
a seven foot wall, burst through some wire netting, got out on to the 
roof, and then jumped down. Who can say the badger is wanting in 
activity ? I have always been convinced that another badger or 
badgers visited the place, and that their presence egged her on to the 
desperate effort, for the footprints on the door were not hers, though 
they were certainly a badger’s. 

In conclusion, I would urge anybody who has the chance of 
doing so to protect this much persecuted and most interesting creature 
from the attacks of its many enemies. If his friends have no other 
reward they will feel they have contributed towards the preservation 
of one of the last of our really wild animals. 
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THE PURPLE SPOT 
BY W. H. ADAMS 


Mr. Browy, forty and fat, was seated on the verandah of the Golf 
Club, impatiently awaiting his partner, when he became aware of 
voices raised in anger in the smoking room behind him. He was alone 
on the verandah and naturally Mr. Brown listened. 

“T tell you, sir,” said a high-pitched voice, ‘‘ you English, you 


think you know everything about all the sport and other peoples 
they know nothing. What difficulty to hit a ball with a stick! You 


are Secretary here, I think. In Russia, sir, it is the custom for 
secretaries to keep their advice until some one asks for it.” 

Mr. Brown heard the murmur of the Secretary’s reply and 
wondered greatly. Then four figures walked out of the smoking room 
on to the verandah. 

The first was a young man of two or three-and-twenty. Close 
behind walked two big, well set up men of forty or so, one of whom 
carried a brand new bag filled with new clubs. All three wore well 
made Norfolk jackets and knickbockers, but in spite of their English 
clothes, Mr. Brown, though not a particularly observant man, had 
no difficulty in placing them as foreigners. The fourth man was the 
Club Secretary. He wore a very harassed look, and Mr. Brown was 
greatly interested. The three men walked on to the links, but the 
Secretary stopped. 

“Did you ever see such a brute ?”’ he exclaimed. ‘“‘ He insults 
me every time I speak to him! I simply told him he would find it 
a difficult game, but that he mustn’t be discouraged and then he burst 
out at me. Oh, yes! He’s a Russian Prince, Alexis something, 
come down with a couple of his suite and a letter from the President 
of the Club to have his first game of golf. Thank heaven, I don’t 
suppose he’ll stay long,” and he hurried off. 

The Secretary, owing to an unfortunate and very dictatorial 
manner, was not at all popular, and Mr. Brown who had suffered 
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at his hands was not altogether sorry to see him smitten. But 
knowing nothing of princes and their ways he was very much 
impressed, and followed in the Secretary’s footsteps up to the first tee. 

He saw a small man come quickly out from behind the caddies’ 
shed and, touching his cap, take the bag of clubs from the young 
Prince’s attendant. 

Mr. Brown wondered why one of the regular caddies had not 
been employed—for this man was a stranger—one who would be 
acquainted with the course; but it occurred to him that probably 
the Prince had brought his own caddy with him, and that as it was 
his first lesson he was not likely to get very far round. 

The members of the suite stood aside and the irate Secretary 
hovered in the rear. The little caddy drew a beautiful new white 
ball, rather large sized, from his pocket and teed it on its little pile 
of sand. He pulled the new driver from the bag and handed it to 
the Prince. Mr. Brown watched with much sympathy for the 
beginner, and respectful interest for the Prince, while the suite and 
the Secretary prepared to applaud. 

The Prince shut his eyes, swiftly swung the driver, shifted his 
feet and lost’ his balance; and while Mr. Brown was trying to 
remember if there were any other fault of which he had cognisance 
which the Prince had not committed, down swept the club and missed 
the ball altogether. 

In the case of a beginner this is so common an experience that 
on a links it excites little or no comment. Mr. Brown felt merely 
sympathetic. But the young Prince’s face flushed red with rage and 
wounded conceit. The caddy again knelt and raised the ball a little 
higher on the tee. Again the club swung up high and unsteady ; again 
it descended and swept over the top of the ball. 

The young man gritted his teeth and essayed the third time. 
Once more the driver’s head descended hurriedly and at random, 
and again and for the third time altogether missed his aim. 

The Prince’s face turned perfectly purple, and he glared about 
him speechless with anger. The faces of his two companions might 
have been carved from wood. The Secretary was standing behind 
him, out of his view, but Mr. Brown involuntarily and without 
intention raised his hand to his mouth. The would-be golfer must 
have thought he was trying to conceal his mirth. He flamed into 
sudden fury. He broke the driver across his knee and struck the 
caddy savagely across the face. He threw the broken halves upon 
the ground, stamped on them, and turning on his heel, stalked off. 
He left the links with his two followers, and Mr, Brown heard the 
humming of a big motor as it raced away. The Secretary swore to 
himself and sought the club house, while the little caddy wiped his 
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face, and, shouldering the bag of clubs, put the ball back in his 
pocket and walked off the links. So short a time did the whole episode 
take that it made but small impression on Mr. Brown. His 
partner appeared, and before they had cleared the first bunker Mr. 
Brown had almost forgotten the incident. 


* * * * * * * 


A couple of days later he found himself on the way to his links 
in the fever of excitement with which he was accustomed to begin 
a day’s golf. His train was nearing the station and his carriage was 
on the narrow railway bridge. Suddenly the engine shrieked, pulled 
up, and with a succession of hoots, stopped. Below Mr. Brown’s 
window lay the ninth green and two players were approaching. 
The first man’s ball rather over-pitched, ran across the green and 
hid in the rough grass of the embankment. The second ball described 
a delicious curve, plainly seen against the dark background of the 
pine wood, pitched well clear of the guarding bunker, hesitated, and 
ran slowly on to bring up within a foot of the flag. Mr. Brown 
clapped his hands. Here was a shot he had hitherto accomplished 
only in nightmares, and then through the agency of an umbrella 
handle, a toothbrush or a billiard cue or some such uncanny dream 
implement. He leant out of the window to wave congratulations 
to the fortunate player whom he recognised. 

The engine whistled and the train moved. It jolted on only 
again to stop. Mr. Brown, groaning in his impatience, noted they 
were still on the bridge, though his carriage had been pulled out of 
sight of the green. It was most aggravating, but, in spite of his 
annoyance, he could not deny that he looked out upon a lovely 
scene. Spring had come, after weeks of cloud and damp, ina glorious 
April day. Mr. Brown, whose life was spent in unromantic 
mercantile pursuits, was still fully conscious of bursting leaf and bud. 
Spring was in his blood, and the green golf links were calling to him. 
He drummed with his feet impatiently on the floor of the carriage. 

“ That was a good stroke,” said a quiet voice, almost in his ear, 

Mr. Brown started, looked round and stared. A little, red- 
haired man was sitting at the other end of the carriage regarding 
him politely. 

“That approach was a good one,” he said, and laughed. 

Now Mr. Brown was in good health and in excellent spirits. 
Only the previous day he had overcome the income tax people upon 
a technical point, therefore his faculties were unclouded. He had 
eaten a good, a very good, breakfast. In fact, his golf was the 
feeblest thing about him. He was not given to fancies. Yet he had 
certainly been alone when the train had stopped. 
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““You’re a golfer, I see,” said the little man, picking up Mr. 
Brown’s clubs which had fallen on the floor. 

Mr. Brown nodded and gasped. The intruder’s face was some- 
how familiar to him. 

‘““ Yes,” he said, “I play golf, or rather try to!” Mr. Brown 
was, as yet, a truthful and a modest golfer. 

“Ha, ha! I know,” said the little man, “I recognised you. 
You have seen me before. The Prince, you know, and the caddy!” 
And he chuckled. 

Mr. Brown suddenly remembered. 

“Why,” he said, “of course, on these links! You were the 
caddy?” 

The little man nodded. “ As you say, I was the caddy and you 
were the gentleman who laughed !” 

The little man’s manner was so peculiar that Mr. Brown, who 
was rather nervous physically, began to feel some alarm though he 
was far the bigger of the two. He jumped up and seized his 
clubs with the idea of changing his carriage. 

“You can’t get out,” said the little man. “‘ There is no room 
on your side. You would fall into the water. And this side—no!” 

He poked his head out of the window. 

«TI can see the platform,” he said. “There is a crowd there. 
There seems some obstruction.” He stared at Mr. Brown and again 
laughed. Then he produced a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles and 
put them on. 

“Listen to me,” he said. ‘“‘ By the bye, what is your name ? ” 

Mr. Brown fought vainly against the little man’s glare and 
told him. 

“And you are? What is your business, I mean?” went on 
the little man. 

Mr. Brown told him. 

“Oh! In the wholesale meat trade, are you? And are you 
married ? ” 

“What has that to do with you?” blustered the badgered 
Mr. Brown. ‘ You had better mind your own business, I think.” 

“You ave my business,” snapped the little man. “ You are, 
or ought to be, my worst enemy! Listen to me,” he continued, 
taking no notice of Mr. Brown’s start, and speaking very quietly. 
““T tell you what I am going to tell you because you were there 
the other day, and if I hada thought for anything but eternity it 
was for you, the harmless, fat, good little man in the meat trade, 
who tried not to laugh at the Prince.” 

“T did not laugh at him,” protested Mr. Brown, faintly. 

The little man’s manner increased in gravity ; the man himself 
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was changing. Little shrugs and gestures came to him. Little tricks 
of accent and expression. He was fast losing his English appearance. 

“ But a good, a very good thing then for you that he thought 
you were laughing! You play golf. What ball do you play 
with ?” 

“A colonel or an orange spot,” stammered Mr. Brown. 

“Very good balls, both of them,” the little man said, “ but tell 
me, did you ever hear of a Purple Spot ? ” 

Mr. Brown shook his head. 

“No,” he said. 

The little man produced a small square wooden box, such as 
jewellers use, from his pocket and slid back the lid. He carefully 
lifted out a beautiful new white golf ball with a purple spot. He 
placed it in the palm of his hand and held it out for Mr. Brown’s 
inspection. 

“And this little ball! You ever see him before ?”’ he asked. 

Mr. Brown shook his head. 

“Yes, but you have,” ejaculated the little man, with such 
abruptness that Mr. Brown bounced up in his seat. ‘‘ You have seen 
him. You saw me place him on the tee that day. You saw that boy 
strike thrice at him and miss him. You saw me pick him up after 
receiving the blows on the face. This little ball I now place on the 
cushion of the carriage. So!” 

“T was a little way off, I did not notice the ball,” gasped 
Mr. Brown. 

“But you were near enough! My friend! Should you ever 
stand on the drop with the halter round your neck and the hang- 
man’s hand on the lever you will be no nearer death than when you 
raised your hand to your mouth that day!” 

“He is mad—raving mad!” said Mr. Brown, himself in an 
agony of terror. 

The call of a cuckoo came across the links, and the little man’s 
excitement subsided as quickly as it had begun. 

“ The first I have heard this year—to hear him through the open 
window means good luck in my country.” He tapped Mr. Brown 
on the knee. 

Mr. Brewn stared at the white ball on the blue cushion, gleaming 
in a patch of brilliant sunshine. The little man began to talk and 
Mr. Brown noticed that the more earnest the talk grew the more 
deliberate became his manner. 

“Listen,” he said, “‘ to an old story. You have heard of Russia, 
hey! Good! And of the people they call Nihilists ? Good also! 
Three years ago, Brown, my friend! in a little upper chamber more 
like a hole in the wall than a room, the great Prince Charozoff was 
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condemned to death. Why? Never mind why. Then I, who 
presided, intervened.” 

The little man told his tale quietly and without excitement. 
Mr. Brown’s opinion began to change. This was no mad man he said 
to himself. 

“What use! said I, the old viper is near his death. Let the 
devil he serves deal with him. But his son, his only son, there is 
the weak spot. There we shall touch him! And the others saw 
and agreed. And of the young man’s death sentence we notified 
the old viper and also the young one. Good plan, hey!” 

The little man sighed and wiped his glasses. Again the calling 
of the cuckoo came over the green countryside. 

‘“* My friend, that was three years ago and the spawn still lives. 
So does the old man. But what has the three years held for them ! 
Twice has Azrael clutched that young man’s robe. Twice has he 
broken away. And two of those who sat in judgment upon him 
in that dark chamber are gone before him. After failure the kindly 
bullet was better than the fate provided by the authorities. 
Authorities, do I say? Bah! We are the authorities! Two 
attempts ! Two failures. Then I took up the duty. The two who had 
gone, ah! They were true men, brave men, but they were bunglers. 
They knew not how to hurt. Once every three months I sent the 
old man a reminder of his son’s death sentence. He kept the boy 
at home, surrounded him with servants, trusty men, but my letters 
never failed to arrive. In the end I wore him out, for I had nothing 
else to do and plenty of money. Has it ever struck you, my friend, 
how uncomfortable a man with those two advantages can make 
another ? He hid his son in the country and taxed even my powers 
to find him. When I did, he smelt danger and returned to the 
capital. Not even now do they know what the tracker was like. 
If he had been a good honest boy, would I have spared him? Mon 
Dieu, I know not! But he was not. He was the sort better out of 
the way before he was old enough to bite. My patience was long 
as a Northern day, but his father’s love guarded him. He was 
always being moved on, as your admirable police say. I laugh when 
I think of our hunts, but old Charozoff did not, nor, I fancy, did 
Alexis, when he came to understand. A year ago and half a year my 
death letters ceased. They must have hoped I was dead. Then the war 
broke out. The son went to Manchuria, but Providence reserved 
him for me, for he came back safe. There were great rejoicings— 
fetes—I was there! His father laughed. He laughed. I laughed 
too, but I did not interfere. Then they forgot me. They grew 
careless. The young stag left the sanctuary. I learnt he had gone 
from Russia. That he was staying with a great man near London— 
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near here, near where we are sitting now. That day I also left Russia. 
but I posted another death notice to the old man before I left.” 

The little man’s eyes glared. He sprang to his feet. 

“He is mad, most certainly mad,” groaned Mr. Brown, but to 
himself. 

“My friend, when I heard that amongst your noble English 
sportsmen he was to learn the grand game of golf, I threw away all 
thought of knife and bullet. An idea flashed upon me. Here was a 
chance to play the old game! The bomb and the fiery blast! My 
grip closed on him. Thanks to you, my fat Brown, it has loosed 
again! To aman of my knowledge, my aplomb, the affair was easy. 
I myself play the game of golf. I followed him and his party here 
to these links. I spoke to the caddy master. I said I was the Prince’s 
own caddy. I showed his card. That had been easy to procure. 
Even my accent helped me. The master asked me where were the 
clubs. I said the Prince has taken them into the pavilion. When 
he came out I went up and took them. He thought I was a club 
caddy. It was a bold game, yet if he had not been so rude to your 
Secretary it might have gone against me. I saw the Secretary look 
at me. Then,” said the little man, tapping Mr. Brown’s shoulder, 
“then I knelt and put down the Purple Spot! There he is. Regard 
him well, but do not touch him. Nice, is he not? Why has he a 
purple spot, hey ? Purple is the colour of princes, my friend! It 
is the colour of Royal mourning also ! ” 

The engine whistled shrilly, the train jolted and began to move 
at a snail’s pace. 

‘““ We are moving,” he said, “I must finish. My friend, in that 
little ball there is enough sudden death to destroy all of us who were 
there that day, and your beautiful club house as well!” 

Mr. Brown gasped and wiped the perspiration from his face. 

*“* My life work was his death. When he went I was ready to 
accompany him. But I was sorry for you others. Thrice he swung 
his club, thrice in its swish I heard the rustle of the death angel’s 
wing. Thrice I listened for the impact which should unloose the blast 
of fiery death! I heard the song of the angels, but when I opened 
my eyes it was but the skylark. Thrice he swung and thrice he 
missed. The third time you raised your hand to your mouth. He 
thought you were laughing at him. You, my fat Brown, had saved 
him. I lurked here, thinking he might again come, but he did not. 
Now he never will, for to-day I posted a letter to him and one to the 
old man in Russia. Never again, if I know him, will Prince Alexis 
essay the great game of golf. Here we are! ’” 

The train lumbered along, and the end of the long shite 
came in sight. The little man resumed his quiet polite manner. 
He jumped up. 
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‘*Good morning, I change here,” he said. “‘ You made the 
little Purple Spot of no effect; to you I leave him. Be careful of 
him.” He opened the carriage door, jumped out and disappeared. 

The train disgorged its passengers. Mr. Brown sat still and 
mopped his brow. 

‘*Come on, man,” said his opponent, poking his head into the 
carriage. ‘‘I missed you at Paddington. What a day! Come on. 
Hullo! You're leaving a ball behind!” 

Mr. Brown stumbled out of the carriage, and in a dazed state 
made his way down the steps out into the warm sunshine, 
accompanied by his friend, who was alternately aggrieved and 
alarmed. 

“You don’t drink, I know,” he said, “and if you did it’s only 
eleven. What on earth’s the matter?” 

Mr. Brown tried to explain, but his bewilderment was so great 
and his story so strange that naturally his friend quite failed to 
understand him. 

“What are you talking about,” he said, impatiently, “ you 
were all alone in that carriage.” 

‘He jumped out,” Mr. Brown said, feebly. 

“You don’t mean to say you really believe all that rot, do 
you? If he left a new ball behind all the better for you. You'll 
play with it, I suppose. It looks a nice one.” 

Mr. Brown shook his head. 

‘** Some fellows have all the luck,” pursued the other. ‘“‘ No 
one leaves new balls lying about in my carriage, unfortunately. 
Let’s have a look at it.” 

Mr. Brown very gingerly placed the white sphere in the other’s hand. 

“You can keep it,” he said. 

He stopped and stared at his friend. 

“Tf you don’t want it-—really,” said the other. “I wasn’t 
fishing for it, but Ill play with it sharp enough ; it’s a good-looking 
ball. Never saw one I liked the look of better. You had much 
better keep it!” 

Mr. Brown again shook his head and heaved a sigh of relief. 
They walked on quickly. His friend received no answers to his 
remarks, for Mr. Brown was busy pondering over the whole business. 

‘“* Was he mad or not ?” he said to himself out loud. 

His friend halted and spoke with sudden irritation. 

“Still harping on that!” he cried. ‘‘Can’t you see he was 
a lunatic, or else the whole thing was your fancy!” 

Mr. Brown did not answer. They hurried through a narrow 
gateway and walked along a path which in the distance ended in 
a long line of rough steps leading on the links. 
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The new owner carried the ball in his hand. 

“It zs a nice ball,” he said, “ but it seems a little heavy. It 
has no maker’s name on it. That’s curious, eh ? ” 

Mr. Brown replied that it was, and absorbed in thought, failed 
to notice the increasing taciturnity of his usually voluble friend. 
They walked on in silence to the foot of the steps. 

“Have you ever heard of a Purple Spot ?”’ demanded the 
other man with sudden vehemence. 

“No,” said Mr. Brown, “I’ve heard of a gocd many spots 
and dots, but never of a ‘ Purple.’ ”’ 

They climbed the rough steps and got their clubs, then walked 
to the first tee where a couple of days before Mr. Brown had witnessed 
the episode of the missed ball. Now it was vacant. 

“It’s my honour, I think,” Mr. Brown said, “* but would you 
mind driving off? [’ll—er—te ready in a moment.” 

His opponent teed the Purple Spot in silence. He took the 
driver and gave a couple of swings to free his shoulders. He was 
addressing the ball when he suddenly became aware of Mr. Brown’s 
absence and stopped short. 

“Where the devil have you crept to?” he shouted. 

Mr. Brown’s head was cautiously protruded from behind the 
caddies’ house. 

“Tl just get behind here while you drive off, if you don’t 
mind,” he called. ‘ There’s nothing in it, of course, though! He 
must have been mad.” 

His friend gripped the driver and Mr. Brown’s head instantly 
disappeared. The other’s face grew red, then pale. He hesitated. 
The Purple Spot sat upon its tee and shone glorious in the sun. 
An impish eye seemed to wink at him out of the white paint. 

He turned and called. Mr. Brown’s head was cautiously 
protruded. The other picked up the globe and beckoned to him. 
Together they walked to where the little boundary stream, swollen 
with late rains, was rushing to the big river. Together they placed 
the sphere gently in the water and pushed it well out into the 
current. It bobbed and spun round and began to sail away. Then 
a raft of dead leaves and boughs came sailing hurriedly down, 
covering the whole centre of the stream. When it passed on the 
Purple Spot had sunk altogether from view. 

In silence they returned together to the tee. With a sigh 
Mr. Brown put down a scarred veteran of a colonel and hit him into 
the first bunker. 


THE ACTION OF A HORSE. 


BY ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS 


With Illustrations from photographs taken by the author 


“‘T spENT the whole of a wet afternoon working out the way a horse 
ought to walk. Afterwards, I went outside, and watched the first 
horse which passed ; and you can have no idea how pleased I was to 
find how perfectly the intelligent animal confirmed my calculations.” 

Thus spoke a Senior Wrangler to me several years ago. I was 
too timid and too conscious of my ignorance of mathematics to ask 
him the principles on which his calculations depended, but since 
that day I have often taken an opportunity to analyse the 
ambulation of a slowly-progressing horse. I have no doubt he 
proceeds strictly on common-sense principles, but I cannot remember 
the way he does it. So I have from time to time trudged uphill 
behind a suitable animal, often to the silent amazement of his 
driver and the far from silent criticism of small boys, to refresh 
my memory with the fact that the order of progression is—off-fore, 
near-hind, near-fore, off-hind. 

So much for his walking; but what does he do when he trots 
and gallops? Up to a certain point naked-eye observation will 
teach something, but only up to a certain point because the eye 
is easily confused by the presentation to it of images in rapid 
succession. Photography is obviously to be called in to our assistance, 
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and it is as well first of all to digress to consider a few general 
remarks upon the photography of horses in motion. 

A survey of the pictures in the photographic competition, which 
is so popular a feature of the Badminton, shows that the greater 
number of the favourites are of horses in action. But when one 
excludes pictures of jumping and of classic races which are of intrinsic 
interest quite apart from photographic merit, one is bound to admit 
that exceedingly few horse-pictures are included which have evidently 
been selected for their features as attractive examples of animation. 

To a photographer of experience this is not surprising, because 
he finds that the greater proportion of his photographs of moving 
horses are either ugly or insipid, a somewhat surprising revelation 


to the uninitiated whose observation of a horse at full speed has 
given him the idea that it comprises action of the most spirited nature. 

The reason is that the impression we acquire of a galloping 
horse is indeed only an impression, a synthesis of all the many phases 
comprised in the entire movement, and this impression does not 
correspond to any one phase. And although the blended result 
may be a very attractive one, not one individual phase need 
necessarily be in any way comparable to it in attractiveness. The 
camera is, of course, capable (and, to the artist, culpable) of merciless 
analysis. Scornfully the artist repudiates our photographs, first of 
all because they are unpleasing, secondly, says he, because they are 
incorrect. The first indictment is generally undeniable; the second 
is true only in the perverted sense that the eye’s impression is right 
and the camera’s, the actual scientific portrayal, is wrong. 
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One feels, therefore, that the haughty artist might be reconciled 
to the humble photographer if the latter can show that although 


most of the phases involved in a horse’s movement are ugly, some 
few’ are attractive and conformable to the artist’s conception of 
motion. The photographer plucking up courage may even go so far 
as to offer these results to the artist with the suggestion that they 
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may act as an inspiration to him, so that his pictures may be not 
only esthetically correct but scientifically correct; and part of the 
following will endeavour to determine if such an ambition is justified 
whilst the main intention of analysing the movement of a horse 
is preserved. 

In trotting, the stages of the movement can be detected, by the 
eye, if not so easily as in walking, at least with comparatively little 
difficulty. A horse trots when his off-fore and near-hind legs strike the 
ground simultaneously. Some confusion has from time to time arisen 
between the actions in ¢votting and in pacing. In fact, that eminent 
authority, Mr. Walter Winans, points out, in the Encyclopedia of 
Sport, that the average Englishman cannot distinguish between the 


two actions, although the difference is patent—a horse paces when 
the legs of a side move in unison like those of two riders on a tandem 
bicycle. 

All photographs of trotters will illustrate the established 
criterion, but a scrutiny of a large number of photographs of show- 
animals I had taken made me wonder whether there were any features. 
which had hitherto been unsuspected. Photographs Nos. 1 and 2 are 
of the same animal. One sees in No. 2 that although the off-fore 
and near-hind hoofs may have struck the ground simultaneously the 
latter must have come off first, and that although the near-fore 
and off-hind may strike the ground simultaneously, the former has a 
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much greater distance to travel, and must have a very great 
velocity to get to the ground in time. 

Photograph No. 3 illustrates the same point and intensifies the 
doubt in one’s mind—do the two pairs of legs work in perfect 


synchronisation, or does the hind hoof in each case always reach the 
ground and leave it a fraction of a second before its corresponding 
fore ? 
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After observing (4) and (5) one no longer feels any doubt. In (4), 
taking the near horse, the off-hind has reached the ground well before 
the near-fore ; taking the off horse, the off-hind has started and is 
well off the ground whilst the near-fore is stationary. And the same 
feature is exhibited in No. 5 in which more perfect style is perhaps 
present. No. 6 is included as a representation of our orthodox 
conception of trotting, and No. 7 to illustrate the question that is 
often raised: whether or not all four hoofs of a trotter may simul- 
taneously be off the ground. 

Now let us try to shed the light of the cinématograph upon the 
subject. I find that a phase can sometimes be caught which distinctly 
shows the hind-hoof reaching the ground before its corresponding 
fore and similarly leaving it sooner. Such a feature is never present 
in two consecutive pictures, and from the speed at which the pictures 


were taken I am enabled to conclude that in the cases I have 
investigated (actually the same trotters as are illustrated in this 
article) such a lack of synchronisation is not greater than ,\; sec. ; 
or in other words, it does not appear to be essential that the hind 
hoofs must reach and leave the ground first but that since the fore 
limbs have so much greater an amplitude, in certain cases these limbs 
are a trifle late. I conclude that the more perfect the action of the 
trotter the more exactly synchronous in reaching and leaving the 
ground are its fore and hind hoofs, although in any case one might well 
doubt if the eye or ear could detect a difference represented by 
SEC. 

As to the question of all four hoofs being ever off the ground 
simultaneously, surely the pace and action of a fast trotter render 
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such a phase essential. Again the cinématograph detects this phase ; 
but it shows that it is a very variable one, depending doubtless on the 
action of different animals. One concludes, calculating again 
on the basis of the speed at which the pictures are taken, that the 
four hoofs will not be off the ground for a longer space of time than 
37 sec., and probably for a shorter fraction of a second than this. 

Pace and action are well illustrated in No. 8 which exhibits 
the extent to which all four hoofs may be clear of the ground 
simultaneously whilst preserving the exact correlation of parts for 
perfect trotting. 

In turning one’s attention to galloping it is almost essential 
that the cinématograph should be employed straight away, and that 


NO. G—‘‘ HEADS AND POSTS”’ 


its revelations should then be utilised to explain the phases which 
one obtains in isolated snapshots. The orthodox conception of a 
gallop is that the two hind legs and the two fore legs move together, 
and this conception, which amounts to a conviction when watching 
a galloper, is certainly not confirmed by the majority of photographs. 
Take Nos. 9, 10 and 11 for example, all high-speed photographs of 
horses at full speed. No. 9 certainly looks as much like a walk as 
anything, so does No. 10 except for the heavy cloud of dust in the 
horse’s train, and it is only after a charitably long contemplation 
of No. 11 that one realises that the legs might correspond to a gallop. 

Now by means of the cinématograph I find that the phases involved 
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in a gallop are eight in number (the possible phases are, of course, 
infinite in number and will vary in the observation of each movement 
but the whole of a movement is comprised in eight pictures). These 
eight pictures are taken in approximately }sec., each receiving 
an exposure of ;'; sec. In only two of these can one recognise a 
phase which depicts motion in a pleasing manner, and in one only is 
the representation really satisfactory. Furthermore this phase is a 
very short one and passes into another which is quite unanimated. 


. 1O—‘‘ LEMON-CUTTING”’ 


In other words, it will readily be seen that the odds against an 
isolated photograph giving the maximum appearance of motion are 
fairly considerable. So merely by the law of averages, one 
understands why so few photographs of galloping are attractive. 
Of the eight pictures, in two only are all four hoofs off the 
ground—the two pictures giving a real impression of speed; in 
three the horse is resting on one hoof either with the limb bolt upright 
or leaning forward upon it ; in two, two hoofs are on the ground and 
two off; and in one, three hoofs are on the ground and one is off. 
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In identifying these phases with some of the illustrations shown, 


one selects No. 12 at once as a picture showing evidence of motion, 
and on the whole this picture might fairly stand as a representation 
of galloping which conforms to the ordinary conception. Both 
9g and 10 are unfortunate examples which have caught the horse 
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at its worst, and the stolidity is unredeemed by the advantage that 
there is perfect sharpness as three of the hoofs are on the ground. 

No. I1 is, of course, an early phase of No. 13; one sees that 
the near-fore which has just reached the ground will rest there, the 
off-fore will go up, and the animal will pivot forward upon his near- 
fore. He will pass through the phase of resting upon one upright 
leg and will continue to pivot forward until he attains the absurd 
drunken appearance of No. 13. 

One very peculiar phase caught by the cinématograph is not 
illustrated here. The off-fore and the near-hind were on the ground, 
the near-fore was stuck out in front nearly on the ground, the off- 
hind stuck straight out in the air behind, the whole appearance 
reminding one exactly of a wooden horse—No. 16 is perilously near 


this phase : a small fraction of a second later and it would have been 
realised. 

I do not think it requires much more than a casual 
examination of these galloping pictures to learn that the front and 
hind legs do not exactly pair together. No. 14 shows pretty clearly 
the difference in action of the near and off limbs. The cinématograph 
shows that one fore reaches the ground about ,}, sec. before the 
other fore, and one hind .\, sec. before the other hind: whether near 
or off differs, of course, in different cases—the fore leg “‘ on which the 
horse is galloping is the later. 

No. 15 is an example of an exposure which is just too late to 
produce a good effect. A small fraction of a second earlier and both 
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hind legs would have been well tucked up whilst the fore limbs 
would still have ascended sufficiently to have been well off the ground. 
The pivot action of the front leg is very striking. It appears 


to act sufficiently long for the two hind legs to get well up. One fore 
reaches the ground in advance and ascends whilst the other fore stays 
on the ground a comparatively long time acting as a pivot. It is when 
the latter ascends that the pleasing picture is obtained—hind legs up 
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and descending, one fore up descending, one fore up ascending. 

In No. 14 the horse is clearly cantering on the off-fore, and it is 
not until this leg has descended subsequently to start to rise that the 
picture of motion can be obtained. 

The familiar old prints of horses galloping are, of course, quite 
unjustified. They depicted all four hoofs off the ground, the two 
fore limbs stuck straight out in front, the two hind limbs well out 
behind at the end of their kick-off. The hind limbs may take such 
an appearance, the fore limbs never: but it must be left to the artist 
to say whether or no he will accept No. 14as a satisfactory example 
of arrested motion—the only one which actually occurs in nature— 


or whether he will ignore scientific truth and prefer the galloping 
horse as he partly sees it and partly imagines it. 

There is only one other word to be added regarding these 
cinématograph results. Some taken of a horse walking confirmed, 
of course, the simple observation of the order of progression of the 
limbs; but they appeared to show that for a short fraction of a second 
three hoofs are off the ground simultaneously. In these pictures 
there is not sufficient demarcation to interpret them dogmatically, 
and such a position seems so unreasonable that the observation is 
given with reservation and the hope that another photographer 
may endorse it either by the cinématograph or a single photograph. 
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A! FOXHUNTER’S PREDICAMENT 


BY THE HON. R. C. DRUMMOND 


THE Blanshire hounds had run both far and fast, but so far the 
crowning merit of a kill had been wanting. Yet the day was all that 
the most enthusiastic could desire. On plough and pasture alike 
scent lay well, and the going was just right—not so heavy as to try 
horses unduly, nor hard enough to endanger “ dicky ”’ fore-legs. 
It would not have mattered so much had this been an isolated case 3. 
but throughout the season bad luck in the matter of kills had more: 
or less marred the fortunes of the hunt. Good runs were of frequent 
occurrence, but the number of foxes handled was by no means. 
proportionate. Yet no great amount of game was preserved in the 
country, friendly keepers were the rule, and the arrangements for 
stopping left nothing to be desired. The hounds were of the best— 
famous far and wide for their grand qualities of nose and tongue, 
their drive and good looks, while Jack Artney, the huntsman, was. 
simply a genius. It was surely strange then that the Blankshire hounds. 
should be so often baulked of the blood they had fairly earned. 
Possibly the fact that Lord Prestney, the master, was strongly averse 
from digging may have had something to do with a state of affairs. 
which sorely vexed the souls of sundry members of the hunt. 
When late in the afternoon of the day in question a fox got to 
ground just in front of hounds at the end of a brilliant fifty minutes. 
over the grass, and Lord Prestney announced his intention of leaving 
the animal unmolested, something like a revolt broke out among: 
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those of the field who were “up.’’ One and yet another expressed 
his dissatisfaction in the plainest possible language, and, with 
something suspiciously like tears in his eyes, Jack Artney declared 
that his beauties would be ‘ruined if they did not have blood. But 
the climax was reached when Charlie Manvers, the largest land- 
owner and most influential member of the hunt, vowed that he 
would close his coverts to hounds unless this policy of never 
digging foxes were forthwith abandoned. To these pressing 
representations Lord Prestney eventually yielded, and in due course 
the fox was bolted, killed and eaten. 

In private life, apart from the officialdom of the hunting field, 
Charlie Manvers was on the friendliest terms with the master, and 
nothing is more improbable than that he would have carried out 
his threat even had the aid of spade and terrier not been invoked. 
Charlie was a thorough sportsman, and by general agreement 
among his numerous friends and acquaintances a right good fellow. 
Hunting was the passion of his life, and being a rich man he was able 
to indulge his inclination to the full. Being tired after a long day in 
the saddle he departed early from the smoking-room that night 
and was soon fast asleep in bed. His slumbers were disturbed by a 
curiously vivid dream. 

He thought he was in a woodland glade such as surely mortal 
man never saw before, so vast it was and yet covered over by 
interlacing branches and creepers. Through the greenery stole 
the pale moonlight, dimly illumining the grassy expanse, rendering 
yet darker the mysterious shadows beyond. Manvers dreamt that 
he was seated alone in the centre of the glade. All around him, 
motionless, intently watching him, were the creatures of the wild in 
their thousands: species by species, rank upon rank, they extended 
as far as his vision carried. Among them were the beasts and birds of 
the chase he knew so well, and it surprised him vaguely in his dream 
to see in the same vast assemblage those that were harmless and 
void of defence, side by side with the most ruthless of the predatory 
kinds. An ice-cold wind swirled around and with it seemed to come 
spoken words :— 

“What punishment—what punishment for the Mortal?” 

From a thousand throats went up a babel of strange sounds, 
the sense of which nevertheless reached Manvers’ understanding. 
“The Doom of the Wild—the Doom of the Wild for the Mortal! ”’ 

“For what crime ? ’’—the idea shaped itself in Manvers’ brain, 
and, as though in answer, again surged forth the strange chorus 
from the many-throated ones; but this time its meaning was 
concealed from him. Again that icy wind stole through the trees 
and again came the sense of words. 
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“Go, Mortal, meet thy fate.” 
The moonlit glade with its motley population vanished. He 
felt himself falling through space—down, down, to blackness and 


oblivion. 
* x * * * 


“ All right !”’ called out Charlie, sleepily, as a noise he took to 
be his servant knocking at the door reached his consciousness. 
Although it was a hunting morning and the meet (of the Loamshire 
hounds on this occasion) ten miles distant, he turned lazily over, 
determined to snatch yet another forty winks. But the knocking 


continued, and much against his inclination Manvers opened his 
eyes, stretched himself, yawned prodigiously and prepared to get up. 

“Great heavens!’ he ejaculated. ‘‘ Where am I? What— 
what has happened to me?” Instead of resting between the warm 
sheets in his comfortable bed he was lying on cold, damp grass 
under a stunted holly bush. All around bushes of whin and furze 
grew thickly, rendering the spot snug and retired. The tapping 
which he had supposed to be Peters with the hot water resolved 
itself into a wood-pecker diligently hammering with its bill against 
a hollow tree. Overhead was the open sky, obscured by gathering 
clouds which threatened ere long to dissolve in rain. What indeed 
had happened to him? Glancing around as he lay there on the 
moist turf Manvers saw, in place of the striped silk pyjamas he was 
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accustomed to wear—oh, of course, it was fancy !—but he saw, 
or thought he saw, a pair of neat little hairy legs and a bushy brown 
tail with a white tip at the end. , 

“What hideous nightmare is this?’’ He shrieked aloud; 
but his voice sounded sharp and hoarse, strangely. unlike his own 
deep, mellow tones. 

“What a fool I am!” thought Manvers. “ Of course, this is 
merely another nightmare. If I lie quiet for a minute or two it will 
pass off.”’ 

But the waiting experiment was marred by the spattering of 
rain-drops on his face, and the soughing and rustling of a wind 
squall among the trees. 

“T must get up,” he concluded, “then I shall be all right.” 
But when he had risen and moved about a little there still appeared 
to be something curiously amiss. He seemed to have grown smaller 
and—of course, it was ridiculous—but Manvers, was haunted by a 
painful suspicion that he progressed on all fours like a beast instead 
of erect on two legs like a man. 

The storm passed as quickly as it had arisen, the sun burst 
through the clouds, and seeing the gleam of water close at hand 
Manvers moved instinctively towards it. His mouth and throat 
were parched with the stress of feelings that were akin to terror: 
though still far from realising the truth, vague premonitions of 
impending danger possessed him. 

Although small, the pool was deep, and its crystal-clear waters 
were smooth as a mirror. As Manvers gazed into them, preparatory 
to plunging in his head he saw, as in a mirror, the reflection of a fox. 
Unmistakable were the long muzzle, broad head, pointed ears and 
crafty expression. He glanced nervously behind him, but no living 
creature was in sight, only the tall grass glistening with rain-drops and 
the silent trees beyond. Again he looked into the pool and again 
the cunning eyes of the fox met his. He moved a little, still keeping 
his gaze rivetted on the pool; the fox reproduced the movement. 
Then at last the awful reality burned into his brain. By some weird 
spell he had been transformed into the semblance of a fox! No pen 
could describe the dreadful confusion of mind that assailed Manvers 
on realising his terrible situation. He recalled that strangely vivid 
dream, the moonlit glade and the assembly of the creatures of the 
Wild—recollected that they had passed upon him some kind of 
judgment. The “ Doom of the Wild,’ so it ran, he remembered, 
and this—this fearsome predicament was the unheard of result ! 
But why of all men was he singled out for such a cruel fate ? 

As Manvers pondered on his wretched plight, a clear, musical 
sound was borne to his ears. Instantly he recognised it : it was the 
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note of a hunting horn, and a moment later he heard from afar the 
voice of the huntsman cheering his pack into covert. ‘At the same 
time Manvers became aware of a curious change in his psycho- 
logical attitude. The human part of his being seemed to give place 
to and be overborne by the nature of the animal whose semblance he 
bore. 

“The sound of the horn on that fine hunting morn,” brought 
no exhilaration to his spirit as of yore. His sympathies were 
wholly with the animal about to be hunted, and under the circum- 
stances this was not perhaps surprising. In short, oblivious for the 
time being of his past existence as a man, Manvers had become 
wholly fox. Henceforth instinct, not reason, was to be his guide. 

With every sense alert, the long hair on his shoulders bristling, 
ears cocked, the upper lip drawn slightly back showing the white 
teeth, he stood for a few seconds, as handsome a picture of a gallant 
fox as one would wish to see. The noise of hounds crashing through 
the distant undergrowth now became audible: one of them gave 
tongue—an eager but uncertain note. Into the pool of water which 
but now had cost him such a cruel pang the fox thrust his 
mask, lapping up a mouthful with his slim red tongue; then, 
shaking himself like a dog, he gave a whisk to his well-tagged brush 
and stole swiftly through the wood. On reaching the straggling 
hedge which bordered it he stood for a moment with ears cocked, 
listening. The turmoil of pursuit came nearer. Now the eager 
pack have hit off their quarry’s lair under the old holly bush. Ye 
Gods! what a chorus of tuneful melody wakes the echoes as with 
sensitive lips and nostrils each hound makes good the burning scent. 

The fox delays no longer. Skirting for a little distance a fence 
that lies at right angles to the covert, he takes boldly to the open, 
traversing at an easy, loping gallop a large grass field. 

“Gone away!” The well-known cry changes the scene as 
though by magic. The eager horsemen push hotly in the wake of the 
flying pack, each man seemingly keen to be in the van. But as field 
after field and fence after fence is flung behind, the pursuing 
throng, numbered in hundreds at the start, is weeded out until only 
the master, his staff, and some score or so of good men and true are 
near hounds. Has any man a care? It is forgotten. Old Horace 
can never have known the joys of hunting. Business worries, 
family troubles fall away from the horseman as he feels beneath him 
the generous animal—and revels in the excitement of a glorious gallop. 
The pace is as hot as hounds can make it, and when at length they 
throw up on ground foiled by sheep the check comes as a welcome relief 
to their followers. Not only did the yokel in charge of the sheep 
view the fox, but it was chased, so he said, by his inevitable dog, 
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eventually disappearing over a wall that bounds one side of the field. 
A forward cast beyond the wall leads to no result. In vain the 
huntsman tries in other directions, encouraging his hounds with 
voice and gesture. Their quarry seems to have vanished into 
thin air. 

It is time to follow the fortunes of that sorely beset animal. 
Having easily repulsed the shepherd’s cur with a show of gleaming 
white teeth, the fox topped the wall and for a minute or two crouched 
close beneath it on the far side. His breath came thick and laboured, 
his quivering wet tongue hung from the side of his mouth, and his 
handsome brush, but now held so jauntily, was limp and mud-stained. 
Having partly recovered from his fatigue the fox stood up and 
glanced stealthily around. Close to him a flat stone projected from the 
side of the wall. Springing nimbly on to it he reached, in the same way, 
a similar point of vantage further along, then rearing himself up 
peered cautiously over the wall. The shepherd was looking in the 
opposite direction, his dog at his heels. Midway across the next 
field the fox saw his enemies the hounds following up his line at a 
tremendous pace. They were running mute to a breast-high scent, 
and even as their quarry looked they broke through and over the 
hedge that separated them from the pasture occupied by the sheep. 
Then they checked. 

It would have needed a keen eye to detect the fox as he crawled 
on his belly along the coping of the wall. Near the place where he 
had first reached it a small spinney adjoined the field. It was but a 
narrow strip, consisting chiefly of stunted larch trees with here and 
there a Scotch fir of stronger growth. One of these firs grew close 
to the wall, and into the fork made by two diverging branches the fox 
jumped easily. Here he coiled himself up into the smallest possible 
compass, devoutly hoping that his blood-thirsty enemies would be 
baffled. 

So far, it must be admitted, Charlie Manvers had acquitted 
himself fairly well in the new character so strangely thrust upon him. 
The truth was that—at least for the time being—the recollection 
of his past existence was obliterated. He identified himself absolutely 
with the animal whose likeness he bore, and his sensations were 
precisely those experienced by every hunted fox. He was wholly 
without fear. On the contrary, notwithstanding his aching muscles 
and general sense of fatigue, he felt a certain pleasure in matching 
his cunning and endurance against the speed and combination of his 
hereditary enemies. His one thought, his sole ambition, was to 
defeat them: could he but achieve that object he recked nothing 
of his pains nor of what the future might bring. Charlie Manvers 
had but a slight acquaintance with the country where the run was 
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taking place; in his guise of bold Reynard he seemed to carry a 
large scale plan of it in his head. The hunted animal knew by 
instinct the lie of the ground, each covert and earth in the vicinity. 

“The best laid schemes of mice and men,” sang Robbie Burns, 
“sang aft agley.”’ He might have included the cunning schemes of 
foxes. The huntsman had already put hounds through the spinney 
without success. Now he tried a cast in the ploughed field beyond. 
As the first whipper-in rode slowly along he glanced casually at the 
trees in the spinney—then reined in his horse sharply as something 
unusual caught his eye. An echoing crack of his whip promptly 
disclosed the fox’s artifice and whereabouts. On the moment he 


sprang from his coign of vantage in the Scotch fir and before the 
whipper-in had recovered from his astonishment or the pack could 
be laid on, the fox was fifty yards away. His respite from the 
attentions of his enemies had been long enough to give him fresh wind, 
and he went away as full of courage and running as though he were 
only now disturbed for the first time. 

But hounds have been made fiercer by the delay. They are 
running with their quarry in view, their hackles up, keen for blood, 
and it seems but a question of minutes ere the end arrives. For 
more than half-a-mile the gallant fox contrives to hold his own. But 
the pack are gaining on him. Now they are almost at his brush. 
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With a supreme effort old Ravager forges ahead and snaps at the 
flying quarry. His teeth bite the empty air. Like’ a flash the 
fox disappears down an open earth, and thus cheated of their prey 
at the last moment hounds give vehement tongue to their 
disappointment. 

“There oughtn’t to be never an earth here!’ exclaims Jack 
Artney, the huntsman, throwing himself off his horse and leaving that 
well-trained animal to its own devices. “ It’s just a rabbit burry,”’ 
he continued, “which one of them brocks has been scraping at! 
We'll soon have ’im out o’ that. Jim, bring along the terrier.”” But 
that bundle of pluck and muscle was so long hidden from view 
without result that a spade was sent for. Unlike Lord Prestney, the 
Master of the Loamshire had no scruples on the score of digging. 

The plight of our hero—for surely he deserves that title—was 
far worse now than it had been in the spinney. That last burst had 
taken it out of him terribly, and his heated body had grown cold 
and stiff. But his spirit was as high as ever. He had won! Those 
hated dogs could not get at him in his snug retreat ; he would quickly 
recover from his exhaustion and be ready to beat them yet again. 
Unheeding the pains and aches which racked him, the plucky creature 
was consoling himself with such reflections when a noise as though 
someone or something were working at the entrance of his under- 
ground shelter was borne to his ears. It approached nearer. Then the 
sharp yelping of a terrier sounded outside. The glimpse of daylight 
that hitherto had cheered him was suddenly obscured and he heard 
at no great distance from his lair the furious scratching of a dog 
as it forced its way down the earth. Instantly the horrid truth flashed 
to the brain of the unfortunate animal. Manvers’ human intelligence 
might have warned him sooner of possible trouble in store, but, as 
already explained, instinct and not reason had guided him since, 
changed into a fox, but undaunted, he stole away from the old holly 
bush. On realising that he was not to be given a fair chance for his 
life—that his enemies were bent on his destruction at every hazard, 
all his courage oozed away. Miserably he cowered at the back of 
the earth, shaking with terror and exhaustion, already suffering 
in anticipation the cruel pangs of a violent death. 

A sharp turn in the burrow stopped the intruder a few feet 
away, so the fox crept quietly off by a branching tunnel, and, having 
thus circumvented the adversary, he peered cautiously out from 
the mouth of the hole. Neither dogs nor men were to be seen so he 
ventured forth into the open. A more pitiable object could not 
be imagined: his back arched with the stiffness of exhaustion, 
tongue lolling from his mouth, coat all staring and muddy, his 
draggled brush trailing on the ground, he seemed half dead already. 
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He had no resource except flight, but his aching limbs would scarcely 
carry him. He had travelled perhaps a hundred yards when with 
cheering cries and gestures from the huntsman the waiting pack is 
launched at him. For a score or so of yards the wretched creature 
musters up a brisker pace, but the effort is useless. Ravager and 
half-a-dozen others are on top of him. He feels a sharp pain as a 
hound grips him by the shoulder, rolls over once, recovers his footing 
and then turns to bay, game to the last. 
* * * * * 

“ Sir, sir—Mr. Manvers—wake up, sir!” 

Charlie Manvers opened his eyes and found himself lying on his 
bed, whence all the clothes had been dislodged, with his servant 
Peters shaking him violently by the shoulder. 

“You've ’ad a most hawful nightmare, Mr. Manvers,” continued 
Peters. ‘“‘ Crying out and throwing yourself about. It was as much 
as hever I could do to wake you !”’ 

So, after all, the whole affair was but a dream, reflected Charlie ! 
Well, he wanted no more dreams of that kind. 

“‘ How long it is since you first called me, Peters ?”’ he asked, 
presently. 

“It might be ten minutes, sir,’ 
not more.” 

“In those few minutes I’ve had the most exciting foxhunt of 
my life,’ quoth Charlie, surveying his striped pyjamas with some 
little complacency. 

Members of the Blankshire hunt were greatly surprised when 
Charlie Manvers announced himself a convert to Lord Prestney’s 
views on the subject of digging foxes. “It’s not giving the varmint a 
fair chance,”’ he was accustomed to say when tackled on the subject. 
.“ Tf hounds can’t kill him above ground, he should be allowed to 
go free. I, for one, will never again be a party to the practice.” 


replied the valet; “‘ certainly 
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DEER-STALKING 
BY CAPTAIN AYMER MAXWELL 


Towarps the close of the eighteenth century appeared that enter- 
taining work, the “‘ Universal Sportsman,” wherein Mr. William 
Osbaldiston “presents as a free-will-offering to the public those 
peculiar secrets of the sports of the field, which deep jockies and 
poaching game-keepers make a point of keeping to themselves— 
secrets which, first to last, have cost him upwards of ONE THOUSAND 
Pounps.” Stalking finds no place among the manifold recreations 
of the nobility therein mentioned; all that is said of the red-deer 
being that “stags are now almost unknown in their natural wild 
condition, the coarseness of their flesh having contributed in a great 
measure to their extermination.” At this time sheep farming on a 
large scale was just beginning to obtain in the Highlands, the deer 
suffering in proportion as their territory was encroached on by 
sheep-walks. 

It is somewhat surprising, when we consider the whole-hearted 
devotion of the present generation to field sports, to find that it was 
not always considered ‘“‘ good form ”’ for a laird of high social position 
to go out stalking himself. Cameron of Lochiel, in his treatise on 
deer-stalking, mentions that the old Lord Lovat, grandfather of 
the present peer, told him that on succeeding to the estate his 
guardian expressed a wish that he would not think of so far derogating 
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from his position as to going on to the forest to shoot deer himself, 
but would leave it to the forester to supply the house with venison. 

Times have changed since then; poverty and not pride is the 
only deterrent which now keeps Highland landowners from stalking 
their own deer, while of the moneyed and leisured classes of to-day 
one might almost—with just grain of truth enough to make the 
malice venomed—quote a sentence once written about our early 
Saxon kings: “The art of hunting, in those ages, constituted the 
only recreation of the great; their active but uncultivated minds 
were susceptible of no pleasures but such as were of a violent kind, 
procured exercise for their bodies, and charmed away the languor 
of reflection.” 

As the century grew older, sheep began to give way 
before the deer; the once handsome profits on wool and mutton 
dwindled to vanishing point; landowners in the Highlands could 
find no tenants for their hill farms, and, with large tracts, of land 
thrown on their hands, were forced to turn them to their only saaaal 
profitable use by clearing the ground for deer. 

Unscrupulous politicians have made much capital out of this 
natural, if not inevitable, change; bitter class feelings have been 
engendered, and the owner of a deer forest is not always the best 
candidate for an urban constituency. But if we seek a calm and 
dispassionate verdict on the matter, we have only to read the 
unanimous reports of the various Royal Commissions which have 
dealt with the land question in the Highlands. On the whole, these 
tend to prove that there has been little or no injustice done to the 
people in the making of forests, and that the,cry of “back to the 
land ” becomes absurd when employed in connection with the barren 
and unprofitable wastes of which nine-tenths of the forests in 
Scotland consist. 

One of the greatest landowners in the north, who has been 
subjected to much unmerited abuse on this score, recently rendered 
a great service to the interests of sport by personally conducting a 
party of labour representatives over his forest, shewing them by the 
evidence of their own eyes—the only witnesses to which they were 
likely to lend any credence—how useless the land, which had been 
cleared for deer, was for any other human purpose. 

It is a pity that such a valuable object lesson could not be more 
often repeated, for those into whose hands the guidance of public 
opinion has now passed in this democratic age have often little 
opportunity of learning the truth about matters in the world of sport, 
which form such an easy subject for attack when viewed from outside. 

There are now just under 200 deer forests in Scotland, yielding 
between four and five thousand stags a year, and for the benefit 
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of those who study social economics, it may be pointed out that our 
deer forests involve an annual expenditure of well over £300,000, 
the actual rent and the running expenses being each responsible 
for about half of this total. 

Deer-stalking must be given high place among our native sports, 
both as a strangely fascinating pursuit in itself and also as the most 
virile of our outdoor amusements, calling for qualities of manly 
endurance which are not often brought into play among the comforts 
and luxuries of modern civilization. 

Smart clothes, motors, shooting sticks, heavy luncheons in tents, 
and heavy shooting without having to work for it figure only too 
largely among the indispensable necessaries of a growing class of 
fair weather sportsmen whose doings their hardier grandfathers 
would have held in honest contempt. And it is indeed good and 
wholesome for any of us to leave all these luxuries behind for a while 
and take the hill more like the primitive hunting man, earning our 
sport by the sweat of our brow and crawling and creeping about 
the hillside in our endeavours to get near our quarry, in exactly 
the same manner as did our remote ancestors of a Neolithic age. 

Once fairly started on the hill the novice will be surprised to 
find how indifferent he soon becomes to the many minor discomforts 
which would seem insupportable were they experienced in his 
ordinary walk of life. He faces a 2,000 foot climb on broken ground 
with comparative equanimity ; walks, runs and crawls for anything 
up to twenty miles in the day; is content to be wet through to the 
skin continually, whether the moisture come from within, from the 
heaven above, or from wriggling along through wet mosses or down 
the rocky bed of mountain burns; and finally cheerfully faces the 
prospect of a ten-mile tramp home in the dark, if only the fates 
have been kind, and he has the memory of a fine stag, fairly killed, 
to keep him company on the way. And yet this is the same man 
who would think it asking too much of him were he expected to 
walk a couple of miles home on a firm highroad after an easy day’s 
covert shooting. 

Deer-stalking has its restrictions, too. The deer are carefully 
preserved for the express purpose of shooting them. The stalker 
probably knows every beast on the ground by sight, and in this 
respect it cannot hope to compare favourably with big game shooting 
—the finest wild sport of all. But few of us can bear the heavy 
cost or spare the months of leisure necessary to make expeditions 
to distant lands, where animals of the chase flourish and abound 
under natural conditions, never yet having come into contact with 
the baneful influence of residential—as opposed to merely nomadic- 
man. 
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So stalking remains somewhat of a paradox—at once the 
wildest, and yet in another sense the most artificial, form of sport 
open to the dweller in the British Islands. And so the big-game 
hunter, when he tries his hand at deer-stalking, chafes under the 
necessary restrictions imposed on his freedom of action. For, of 
course, there must be considerable loss of personal initiative. At 
the best, when you know the ground well, you must still largely 
depend on the stalker’s guidance, and on strange ground you must 
inevitably resign yourself to becoming a mere tool in his hands, 
perhaps only figuring in his mind as a somewhat bulky part of the 
mechanism of the rifle difficult to transport successfully to the firing 
point. 

Old Alexander Macrae—a famous stalker of the last generation— 
bids the young stalker, before deciding how best to circumvent a 
dangerous and difficult stalk, consider whether his gentleman be 
tractable enough. This was not written humorously, and the 
adjective, seriously applied, certainly does relegate to the sportsman 
the somewhat inglorious role of the mule that drags the maxim 
gun into action. 

Yet it cannot be otherwise. There are doubtless plenty of men, 
blessed with a certain amount of woodcraft, who would not return 


home empty handed were they allowed to stalk a beat for themselves, 
only the unfortunate individual to whose lot that beat fell on the 


next day would have an excellent chance of coming home “ clean,” 
without having seen a sign of deer on the ground. 

For it is not so much in actually bringing the rifle up to a beast 
that the services of the professional are so essential to success— 
though naturally his intimate knowledge of local conditions saves 
many an otherwise unavoidable blunder—but it is rather his 
marvellous prescience of what the deer on his ground will do when 
disturbed under every varying condition of wind, weather, hour and 
season, that enables him to move them about with as much certainty 
as a shepherd drives his sheep, moving one lot into that corrie and 
another into this, and eventually killing his stag, or maybe two, 
with a minimum of disturbance to the rest of the herds. And this— 
though not always obvious to the impatient sportsman—is an 
essential condition of successful stalking. The stalking season is 
short ; it may be well into the third week of August before the first 
shootable beast carries a clean head (or one that may be made to 
come home clean by stripping the ragged velvet, and finishing by a 
liberal application of peat rubbed in with the hand), and by the 
middle of October the rutting season has set in, the stags are roaring 
in every corrie, and are no longer fit for powder and shot. Mist 
and wind from the wrong quarter still further curtail the time 
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available for stalking a beat, and the consequences of a mistake may be 
far-reaching. For deer rarely move down wind except for a very 
short distance—a careless move, and the whole herd may cross the 
march on to the neighbouring forest, perhaps not to return till the 
season is over, if the wind continue unfavourable. 

So a stalker in maturing his plans acts like a wise financier, who 
thinks first of the security of his capital,and places the question of 
income second in his mind ; for the first consideration must always 
be how to go through the day without undue disturbance of the 
ground, to which all question of beasts to be killed must yield. 

Naturally the one all-important factor in the proceedings must 
always be the wind. Personally, I believe the eyesight of deer to be 
as keen as that of any of the other creatures of the wild; but having 
learnt to rely so much on their power of scent for warning of danger 
their brains have become slow to sift and appreciate the evidence 
of their eyes. Man and motion seem to be inseparably connected 
in their mind. A hind will stare at a man in full view at a hundred 
yards, and, if he betray his presence by no movement, will eventually 
disbelieve the evidence of her eyes. I imagine her train of thought 
is then something as follows: “‘ Hullo—there’s something queer— 
no foul taint in the air though—it looks like a man for all that— 
well, if it’s a man it must move” (a prolonged gaze for five minutes, 
during which the unfortunate stalker becomes painfully conscious 
of cramp in the leg, stones and sharp heather roots exploring all 
the most tender spots in his rigid anatomy and a wild desire to move 
at all costs)—“‘ no! it doesn’t move at all, so it can’t be a man! must 
be a stone or something—what a start it gave me though !” dismisses 
thoughts of danger from her mind and resumes feeding peacefully. 

This theory is supported by the well-known fact that deer will 
recognise the shepherd at a long distance and move quietly into the 
next corrie, instead of hurrying off the ground altogether, as they 
would on the approach of a stranger. 

But while it is possible to cheat the eyesight of deer, the case 
is very different should their marvellous power of scent betray the 
approach of danger. With a strong wind blowing, the presence of 
man can be detected at little short of a mile, and then there is no 
hesitation or pause for consideration ; if once the baneful taint is in 
the air the deer are off and the game is up. 

It is quite impossible to appreciate the tricks of which the wind 
is capable in a broken and mountainous country, the strange sub- 
eddies and cross currents, until one has been out on the hill on some 
stormy and misty day and seen-with one’s own eyes the mist swirling 
round some corrie like steam in a cauldron, and seemingly blowing 
fifty ways at once on the hill face. All these local features have 
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been the lifelong study of the stalker, and he knows to an inch how 
far each wind may be depended on all over his ground, how here he 
can work close in to the wind with absolute safety, while there he 
must risk nothing with the side wind at all. 

Now while this means that no one but the owner of a forest— 
with whom, of course, all things are possible—can hope to undertake 
the whole conduct of a stalk himself, the ordinary individual, to 
whom the chance of a week’s stalking comes perhaps only once in 
a way, should certainly not resign himself to the position of a dis- 
interested spectator until the moment for firing the shot, but should 
keep in close touch with the proceedings from the first to last. 

To do this successfully he must first master a few of the 
elementary rules which govern the sport before he takes the hill. He 
should learn to study the clouds in the early morning, and judge, 
as best he may, the effect of the prevailing wind on the beat which 
has been assigned to him for the day. He must know a little of 
the habits of deer; how they regard their lee as the dangerous 
quarter, and are not nearly so keen with their eyes on the wind 
side ; how advantageous it is to work with a side wind, but how 
dangerous this becomes on any but open ground, through the tricky 
conjunction of currents; how when deer lie down in the middle 
of the day they may be usually relied onto stay quiet for 
some time, but that in the morning and evening they may be off 
again at any minute. These and a hundred other simple facts 
enable the novice to appreciate the various situations to some extent 
as they arise, and not to move blindly through the day as one in a fog. 

Then it is most desirable to get on good terms with the stalker. 
One usually finds that, although stalkers are somewhat sparing of 
speech as a race, if once they see you are keen of following every move 
in the game their reserve soon thaws and they are willing to discuss 
and elucidate each problem and its solution. And rare good company 
the Highland stalker generally is, if you are at the pains to cultivate 
his friendship. He often spends the long, dark winters in reading 
books of real worth, and his mind, unhampered by the cheap 
press and the voice of public opinion, approaches the questions of the 
day with a simple and refreshing directness. 

While, however, the stalker must be allowed a free hand during 
the whole of the proceedings until the thrilling moment when the 
rifle is withdrawn from the case, from that time on the sportsman 
should allow himself to rely on his own judgment. It is a mistake 
to consider the stalker omniscient ; like all other human beings he 
is fallible, and many a good stag has been wounded and lost—most 
gloomy of all reminiscences to a true sportsman, for, unlike love, in 
this case one always feels that it had been a thousand times better 
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never to have shot at all—for no better reason than the disinclination 
of almost every stalker to allow one to make sure of a doubtful 
wounded beast at once. A second shot does no harm, and may save 
one a long and weary chase and often bitter and unavailing regrets ; 
for a wounded stag that can travel is often very difficult to secure, 
being doubly suspicious of any approach of danger. 

Another point on which the stalker is often at fault is in not 
allowing the sportsman to take his chance at the neck of a stag when the 
body is concealed from view. A stalker will often induce the rifle 
to wait on a bare, exposed hillside for perhaps an hour on end on the 
chance of a stag, which is lying down, rising and offering a fair 
broadside chance. Under good weather conditions this may be 
excusable, but after a long wait in wet and cold the easiest chance 
becomes singularly difficult to take advantage of, and with the 
perfect sighting of our modern rifles the neck of a stag—exceptionally 
vulnerable from the base of the skull to the junction with the 
shoulder—seems a reasonable enough mark at any moderate range. 

It is really far the best policy if the rifle be allowed to do the 
last few yards of the stalk by himself. So long as he is quite certain 
which beast he has to kill he will probably find a better position to 
shoot from, and render a better account of himself generally, than if 
he followed on the stalker’s heels right up to the firing point. 

If the sportsman take his stalking on the lines suggested above, 
the irksome feeling of not doing the work for himself is reduced to 
a minimum, and he will soon come to understand the many and 
intricate reasons which influence the plan of campaign, and to take 
a real share in the hurried councils of war which determine the fate 
of the day. So far as the actual shooting is concerned, practice on 
level ground at a target with measured ranges is not of much 
practical value in the field. 

He who would be a good shot on the hill must practise firing 
in every kind of position on broken ground, at objects above and 
below him, judging his own distances for each shot. Then may he 
some day hope to rival the performance of the famous Horatio Ross, 
who killed thirteen stags with fourteen shots on Mar Forest one 
autumn day in 1851. 


TOORIE’S CHRISTMAS-BOX 
BY BERTRAM SMITH 


It was I who acted as treasurer to the fund, but I insisted upon 
Archie undertaking the duty of the actual presentation, which I 
knew must prove embarrassing, as the amount was altogether out of 
proportion with Toorie’s just claims upon our benevolence. But we 
had decided that it would be best on the whole not to explain the 
true cause of the windfall or to connect it in any way with an incident 
that had occurred almost three weeks before, in the closing days of the 
grouse-driving season. 

Quite early in the forenoon, after the first drive, there had 
been awkward rumours in the air, but they had emanated from my 
cousin Archie, and my cousin Archie has a gift for exaggeration and 
a faculty for jumping at conclusions. I was, therefore, not at all 
inclined to accept his testimony in a matter that so closely touched 
the reputation of a fellow sportsman. On the face of it, it appeared 
preposterous. A man who had spent months in South Africa shooting 
big game ! 

“Perhaps that’s the explanation,” said Archie, promptly. 
“He may like something big to shoot at: sort of got into the habit 
of it. But I'll be hanged if he’s going ? 

At this point the voice of his father from the top of the slope 
cut him short, bidding us fall into line to walk the steep face of the 
hill to the butts for the second drive. Archie descended hastily to 
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his place—Sir John is generally obeyed with alacrity on the moor— 
and I was left to my meditations. Could there be any truth in this 
base accusation against Sir Humphrey Jennings ? If so it was going 
to be extremely awkward, for my uncle had taken a great fancy to the 
new baronet and had been keenly looking forward to this first 
day when he should join the party. Sir Humphrey was a ponderous 
man in middle life, loud of voice, and with a high opinion of his own 
importance. He had arrived—intolerably late—in a massive motor, 
arrayed in a picturesque shooting suit, furnished with abnormal 
pockets and elegant gaiters of a new design. He might have sat for 
a portrait of “‘ the complete sportsman,” and the effect of the whole 
was enhanced by the halo of his South African reputation. And 
yet 

Scrambling along among the boulders I had reached the edge 
of a deep little gully, and there below me, out of view of the rest of 
the party, I witnessed a brief and striking incident that set all my 
doubts at rest. It was all too true! 

A grouse had risen to the left of Sir Humphrey and turned 
back, skimming low. He had instantly raised his gun and swung 
round deliberately “ following through ”’ Colonel Wentworth, who 
was standing some twenty yards below, drawing a line across him 
somewhere in the region of his waistcoat. Never had I seen anything 
more flagrant in my life. 

“Look out, Sir!’ shouted the Colonel, in momentary terror. 

Sir Humphrey, having missed his grouse, drew nearer to him 
and began confidentially to explain. 

“T am sorry, old man, if I gave you a fright, but it was really 
safe enough, you know.”” The Colonel was grimly silent. “I didn’t 
bring my hand to the trigger till after I had got well past you, you 
know,” Sir Humphrey continued. “ Still I owe you an apology.” 

“Not at all,” said the Colonel, drily. ‘‘ You will, I hope, 
pardon me for having mentioned it, but I always make a point of 
calling out at the top of my voice when any one points a gun at me. 
It’s one of my rules.” 

Sir Humphrey laughed rather awkwardly and returned to his 
place. 

Archie was right then! The man was palpably unsafe, and 
we all went in danger of our lives. With a certain unpleasant 
tremor I recalled the fact that Archie and I had drawn numbers 
one on each side of him, and would have him in the butt between 
us throughout the day. Sir John unfortunately was two places 
away from me and therefore out of view of these proceedings. No 
doubt something should be done, but Sir John, who is justly feared 
as a martinet at the best of times, was certainly not in a mood that 
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day to listen to any such imputations upon his favourite guest. So 
the thing would go on—all day ! 

I noticed, not without amusement, that the line was expanding 
gradually to the left of me, leaving a long gap between Sir Humphrey 
and the Colonel, and reflecting that I could not do better than take 
the hint I was quietly drawing off up the hill when the peremptory 
voice of my uncle from the crags above recalled me to my place. 
Shortly afterwards we reached the butts and—in some fear and 
trembling—entered upon the second drive. 

Sir Humphrey was not at all deadly during this drive. His 
was a “blind” butt with rising ground in front of it, and con- 
sequently he was much too slow in getting on to his birds to do any 
serious damage. He continued to blaze at them as they went away 
without any striking success. 

Nevertheless the ugly rumour had been at work and unmistak- 
able signs of panic began to crop up here and there. When the line 
of beaters finally approached the butts it was most curious and 
instructive to observe a subtle change in its formation. It suffered 
from an evident reluctance to come within range of butt Number 
Four, and at this point it slackened out, as it were, and drew back 
in the form of a_ hesitating semi-circle, which finally broke 
ignominiously in the centre and sheered off to either side. And in 
the third drive the panic developed into a reign of terror. Birds 
were coming freely and the new baronet began to blaze at them 
indiscriminately at every point of the compass. Archie as he 
told me afterwards in a graphic description of that fearful half- 
hour, early arrived at the conclusion that “it wasn’t good enough. 
For life is sweet. It was really no use trying to compete. Best let 
him have the field to himself to enjoy his sport in his own way.” With 
which Archie took the cartridges out of his gun and settled down 
on the floor of the butt to smoke a quiet pipe, oblivious of the birds 
that passed above him and rejoicing in the protection of the rampart 
at his back. I held out a little longer than he did, but when I had 
had an uninterrupted view down the barrels of Sir Humphrey’s gun, 
I too gave up the unequal contest and took cover with a lively sense of 
relief. 

The dire intelligence went round, as we approached the lunching- 
place, that one of the keepers had received in the left boot a con- 
signment of Sir Humphrey’s pellets, intended for a rabbit that took 
refuge in the bank. That was the last straw, and was generally 
accepted as such. 

As soon as lunch was despatched the council of war met beside 
the burn where the bag was displayed. Further up the hill and 
just out of earshot my uncle and Sir Humphrey were enjoying 
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their cigars and relating sporting reminiscences in excellent good 
fellowship. Archie had concluded his highly-coloured account of 
the third drive and the Colonel was calling upon him to go and 
represent the facts to his father and suggest that either Sir Humphrey 
should be taken home or the shoot suspended. 

“Not much,” said Archie, with decision. ‘‘I think I see 
myself! Look at ‘em!’ And indeed the prospect of driving a 
wedge of suspicion and distrust between the two was not 
encouraging. 

“Well, what do you propose to do?” the Colonel went on. 
“Tf you can’t find a way out, I’ve got a bilious headache and I’m 
going to stay here and rest till the evening.” 

“No, confound it, man,” said Archie. “‘ Let’s hang together.” 

“Two of the boys have gone home,” remarked one of the other 
guns reflectively. 

“ Beastly little funks,”’ said Archie, with indignation. ‘‘ Look 
here, Alan.”’ He turned to me. “ We shall have to start in a couple 
of minutes. Can’t you suggest something ? After all it is you and I 
that are chiefly under fire.” 

““T think,”’ said I, ‘‘ that we had better call in Toorie.”’ 

Toorie is the keeper’s son. For three at least of his thirteen 
years he has acted as my ally in all manner of sporting predicaments. 
He has found my birds, carried my cartridges, and on occasion buried 
my illicit grey hens; and my faith in his ingenuity and devotion is 
profound. 

The sturdy little figure evinced no misgivings on being called 
into the conclave, but stood hat in hand frowning deeply while the 
case was put before him. 

“Oo, aye,” he remarked at the end, ‘“ we'll manage fine.” 
He looked up to the sky-line with a queer smile. ‘‘ The mist’s comin’ 
doon,”’ he added. 

“But what'll you do, Toorie I demanded. 

“ Tl wander him,” said Toorie, with which cryptic utterance he 
went off to lay his plan of action before his father. 

“But you don’t mean to tell me that you depend on that little 
brat to get us out of the difficulty ?”’ said the Colonel. 

“You don’t know Toorie,” said I. 

As soon as we had picked up our guns and set out for the next 
line of butts Toorie approached Sir Humphrey with a respectful 
suggestion. My uncle had been skilfully drawn off by Archie to 
examine a diseased grouse which he had picked out of the bag. 

“Yours’'ll be the top butt this time, Sir?” asked Toorie. 

““ Yes, I believe so.” 

“It’s a stiff climb, Sir. The other guns’ll be gaun by the auld 
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loanin’ but your shortest wye’ll be up the burn. We’ll keep weel oot 
o’ sicht and we'll distairb naethin’. Juist folla me.” 

So Toorie led the way up the narrow gully, Sir Humphrey 
plodding patiently in his rear. Soon they vanished round the bend, 
and we knew that half a mile of crag and heather lay between that 
engine of destruction and ourselves. 

There were a good many awkward enquiries in the course of 
the afternoon on the part of Sir John. A story of an important tele- 
gram that had recalled Sir Humphrey to the house had to be accepted 
at last as the most plausible explanation, though we could not 
discover in what quarter it originated. We had a glorious afternoon’s 
sport, despite the mist which more than once descended to our level, 
and the bag did not appear to suffer from the fact of the empty 
butt. Archie in particular did wonders. When I congratulated him 
upon his prowess he said that he was just beginning to get into form 
for you couldn’t be expected to hold straight when you were 
busy dodging pellets. “‘ But what has he done with him?” he 
added. 

“Do you remember the old line of butts beyond the hill ? 
The ones we haven’t used for two or three seasons ? ”’ 

“What ? Up there ?”’ 

‘“ That’s it,” said I. ‘‘ The top one is just over the sky-line and 
out of sight of the others.”’ 

Archie looked up. “‘ But they are in the mist,” he said. 

“Of course they are,” said I. ‘‘ That’s the point.”’ 

“He’s a bright kid,” said Archie, reflectively, returning to 
his butt. 

As we were picking up our birds after the last drive, Archie 
seized me by the arm and pointed silently to the slopes above. 
Down came Sir Humphrey, striding over the ground with every 
symptom of fury and exasperation in his bearing. And Archie 
and I took flight, making for home by the shortest possible route. 
There had been no sign of Toorie, but we found him—as [I fully 
expected—at the foot of the hill, where he crawled out from behind 
a dyke, eager to impart his report of the afternoon’s proceedings. 

“He employs the maist awfu’ language, yon gentleman,” he 
began, shaking his wicked little head, “‘ an’ a never could abide 
sweirin’.”’ 

“Where did you take him, Toorie ?” 

“T settled him doon in the topmost butt and tellt him it wad 
be a long wait, for the beaters had tae gang awa’ back til the march. 
But he got terrible restless. He’d verra soon hae broken awa’ but by 
guid luck twa coveys o’ grouse cam’ up frae ayont the hill and that 
kind o’ kept him cheery a wee while. Then the mist got awfu’ 
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thick and I tellt him it wadna’ be safe tae be gaun aboot for fear he 
got himsel’ shot. But he never rightly settled doon.” 

“ But you must have kept him for three mortal hours.” 

“Oo no,” said Torrie. “I slippit awa’ when he was stoopin’ 
to licht his pipe. I kent fine he wadna budge. The mist’s liftit noo 
so he’ll find his wye hame, I’m thinkin’.” 

Before the fire in the smoking-room Archie and I rejoiced for 
a while in the contemplation of Sir Humphrey’s moist and lonely 
vigil, remote from the firing-line. But this pleasant topic soon gave 
way to apprehension. We had still to face Sir John, to whom the 
whole story must now be known, and we were convinced that, what- 
ever evidence we might bring in support, nothing would persuade 
_ him that we had been justified—that Sir Humphrey had really been 
. unsafe. But here we were wrong, and by what I can only regard as < 
happy accident the matter ended in a general agreement that all had 
been for the best. For on the way home a snipe had risen at 
Sir Humphrey’s feet, and he had forthwith shot my uncle’s dog. 

We did not however go so far as to suggest that Sir John should 
contribute to the Christmas-box that was that night inaugurated to 
the faithful Toorie, to whom, as Archie put it, with a pardonable 
exaggeration ‘‘ we probably owe our lives.”’ - 


“T don’t think that this sort of thing should be encouraged in 


small boys,” said the Colonel, in seconding the proposal, “‘ but at 
the same time, as Archie says, life is sweet. I have much pleasure 
in starting the list with a contribution of five bob.” 
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SOME SHOOTING THEORIES 


BY OWEN JONES 
(Author of “ The Sport of Shooting ’’) 
With Illustrations from Photographs by W. A. Rouch 


THE whole art of shooting with a shot-gun is based on a subtle 
mixture of facts and theories. Some few of the facts, of course, 
are encouragingly, or distressingly, palpable, as the case may be ; 
for example, when there is a clean kill or a miss that makes the shooter 
wish the earth would yawn and temporarily swallow him. It is 
obvious, in the one case, that something more or less right in the 
way of aiming was accomplished; in the other, something only 
too obviously wrong. 

How people shoot is a very big question, and to expect a com- 
prehensive and comprehensible answer in some short pithy sentence 
is a mistake not only commonly accepted but looked for and 
welcomed. The real trouble in describing what consistently good 
shots do lies in the fact that they use various methods ; and further, 
that one man as often as not uses more than one method, though all 
are more or less effective ways of bringing about the end in view— 
the hitting of the object, not in its hinder parts more than can be 
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avoided. You might just as well expect a concise answer to the 
question, How do you eat food ? 

Of all the many persons whose shooting I have watched, only 
a small number have possessed a true notion of their own methods, 
though a good many thought they did and, in most cases, also an 
extraordinary facility for expounding the same to others in words 
admirably concise. But that very conciseness is often in fact 
related to misrepresentation. When a man declares that he merely 
throws up his gun, pulls the trigger, and down she comes, I do not 


A RISING PHEASANT 


make it a rule to believe his words in all the baldness of their literal 
meaning. I take it upon myself to assume that the apparently 
casual amount of trouble he condescends to undergo for the purpose 
of “ downing her”’ is in fact more or less elaborated, either before 
he throws up his gun, or after. 

People who for the most part miss, obviously do many things 
they should not; or, as is less frequently the case, they do not 
carry those of their actions which are on the right lines far enough. 
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With scores of shooters, nothing but a bad habit accounts for the 
difference between miserable performances and something quite 
respectable. Since they attain results so invariable it is evident 
they do, or fail to do, the same thing with regularity. Yet they, 
like others more successful, will declare they know not what they 
do. Or, they may be ready enough to protest that they do every- 
thing that is right and nothing that is wrong, but cannot for the 
life of them make out why they miss with such distressing frequency. 
I do not suggest that most of these shooters do not do everything 
they tell you they do, but I do say there assuredly is something 


‘THE SPEAKER’ GETTING ONE 


they do, or leave undone, that prevents their good deeds meeting 
with the expected reward, in the shape of ‘‘ down she comes.” 
Assuming that they shoot mostly by one of the methods (no 
matter which) that are liable to give a pleasing result, the commonest 
fault or bad habit by a long way, I should say, is dwelling over 
pulling the trigger. In some methods of shooting dwelling over 
pulling the trigger is fatal to anything but the object aimed at: 
in other methods, not necessarily. The less dwelling over pulling the 
trigger the better always ; but it is manifestly irrational to accelerate 
this important detail till the aim is considered correct. Another 
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prevalent and equally insidious bad habit is canting the barrels. 
This some people do habitually; others in certain circumstances 
only. The reason this habit is so preventive of successful shooting 
is because the barrels and line of vision cease to be parallel. 

The only fault discoverable in one of our best-known fine shots 
was a tendency to “screw” the barrels when dealing with the 
fourth bird of a driven covey—after stopping the other three. Any 
number of shooters would not at all mind being burdened with such 
a fault, if, as in this instance, it was operative only after bagging 
three from a covey of driven birds. And so far as I remember it 
was then operative only if the birds were low. One can easily under- 
stand the natural temptation thus to tilt over the barrels as a kind 
of short-cut to ensure the forward allowance the shooter knew well 
enough was required for the stopping of the coveted fourth bird. 
And the reason of the temptation prevailing in these particular 
circumstances is that the position of the feet and body in regard to 
the angle of a fourth bird makes it difficult for the shooter to pull 
the barrels sufficiently forward in the proper way. This must often 
be a cause of failure (by reason of a canting of the barrels) even 
when a second bird is shot at after it has passed behind the line 
without the position of the feet being changed after firing the first 
barrel at a bird in front of the line and on either side of the shooter. 
A few make-believe experiments, carried rather to extremes, will 
illustrate what I mean better than any words. 

The trouble in describing what people do when they shoot, 
by what method they shoot, what they think and say they do, and 
what they actually do, is that there are no properly standardised 
terms. Such expressions as “ swing,” “ allowance,” and so forth, 
are used so indiscriminately, there is so much uncertainty as to the 
interpretation put upon any of them by different persons, and even 
by the same individual, that some preliminary explanation is called 
for. For present purposes, we will define “ allowance’”’ as the 
apparent distance the muzzle of the gun is supposed to be pointing 
ahead of a moving object, irrespective of angle; “swing” as the 
movement of the gun in ratio with the direction and pace of the 
object. 

Referring to what so many persons are fond of saying they do, 
namely, ‘I just put up the gun, pull the trigger, and down she 
comes ’’ (or down she doesn’t come), I have seen only one ordinary 
shooter who invariably used this method for all sorts and conditions 
of shots. He was extraordinarily successful and bewilderingly quick. 
I have never known his superior. His very speech gave an indication 
of the manner of his shooting: he would be carrying on a conver- 
sation and crumble up a brace of birds, without any appreciable 
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interruption, though he might be in the middle of a sentence. This 
man shot only a few days in the season, not often enough to get 
into full practice. He told me he had never found the least difficulty 
in shooting, as also that so far as he knew the whole secret of his 
art lay in grasping the angle at which the object was moving and 
firing at an imaginary spot that he judged would result in the 
meeting of the charge and the object. He added that this was merely 
a matter of judgment (of a marvellously quick quality) in which he 
neither found nor saw any difficulty whatever ! 


A PRACTICAL CHANCE OF THE THEORETICAL ‘‘FOUR”’ 


All he did, as I can testify from careful watching on many 
pleasant occasions, was to pull the trigger precisely at the moment 
the butt of the gun’s stock came to its place against his shoulder—all 
allowance and swing whatever were dealt with in highly condensed 
fashion before the gun was actually brought to the firing position. 
And that is the method by which most, if not all, of our finest shots 
habitually do shoot. To put it another way, that is how they shoot 
when they are shooting at their very best. That is the method of 
shooting we all should seek to acquire ; the method so many of us 
think and are apt to say we have acquired but in fact have not, 
except in a limited sense. This limited sense is ordinarily in evidence 
when it is a case of a snap-shot or nothing. Plenty of men exhibit 
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their nearest approach to masterly form at snap-shots only, though 
they may manage to bag a sprinkling of any-time-will-do game in 
bungling fashion. 

No one need expect the snap-shot method of treating all shots 
to be at once productive of gratifying results, but after a while some 
chance occasion may prove the value of this system. <A procession 
of opportunities for snap-shots or nothing, or a quick-following of 
ordinary-time objects-to-be-shot-at will often spur a man to accom- 
plish what otherwise he would regard as miraculous. He is 
compelled by sheer necessity to rise to the occasion. He is forced 
to condense his usual more or less poking manner of making himself 
ready to shoot. There is nothing like an emergency for forcing 
upon him the ‘“‘ up with the gun and down she comes’ method in 
full factual degree. 

I have not by any means the same appreciative opinion of my 
own ability in shooting as various other persons appear to have of it. 
That is a fact. But the following were the circumstances which 
led to an influential proof that the snap-shot process was potent 
of success in the case of an ordinary mortal. We were rabbit- 
shooting at the fag-end of the season when rabbits have learnt a thing 
or two about men with guns. It fell to my lot, as one of the lesser 
personages of the party, to guard a small patch of open ground about 
seven yards in diameter, surrounded by cover impervious to the eye. 
Nothing exciting happened till nine rabbits flashed across this open 
space, so nearly all together that it made very little difference in 
point of time. It is quite likely I should have stopped them all if they 
had come singly, or in two’s, at decent intervals. However, 
by dint of the most drastically desperate snap-shooting, and by 
reloading sometimes both barrels but sometimes only one, I managed 
to restrain them all sufficiently to enable them to figure in the bag : 
some of them, I am afraid, not as presentably as I could have desired. 
However, only one was not slain outright, and I can honestly claim 
that was due to the extreme pressure on the time at my 
disposal. 

Precisely the same sort of method may be applied to a rush of 
birds ; but you cannot expect it to be particularly successful without 
practice, and even then most people cannot bring themselves to 
adopt it except in some such emergency as calls into play what may 
be termed a superhuman effort. As I have hinted, the fine shots 
with whom we dream of competing but speak of with envious breath, 
practise it habitually, except when they are suffering from an off-day. 
When an ordinary capable-of-keeping-his-end-up shooter is guilty of 
practising it as it were in cold blood, it is a sign that he is in extra- 
ordinary form. 
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Passing on to the success-producing methods of ordinary 
shooters in ordinary circumstances, most of them do what half of 
them don’t know they do, or declare they do not do, if they can, and 
do, give any explanation of what happens. The worst, undoubtedly, 
of these various methods is the one in which the shooter brings his 
gun to bear on the subject, without any regard to angle, pace, and 
range; and, keeping it as nearly as he can tell on the object by 
means of “ swing,’ pulls the trigger after a more or less leisurely 
interval from the initial alignment and bringing to shoulder of his 
gun. The only remunerative result is the killing, in mangling fashion 
that makes them objectionable for the table, of creatures at close 


WAITING 


range; or of creatures coming or going, at very fine angles, 
occasionally at a sporting range. Some people bring their gun up 
to the shoulder so that it is behind the object, and pull the trigger 
whenever the gun is brought on the bird. This is a worse way than 
the last. 

An improvement on this tail-end method is: After pointing 
the gun behind the object to swing on to and ahead of it and to 
fire when presumptively the correct amount of allowance ahead has 
been attained. A closely related method is to bring up the gun on 
the bird, by means of a more or less energetic swing to gain the 
necessary allowance, and then let fly. Yet another closely related. 
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but to my way of thinking immeasurably superior method, is to 
bring up the gun so that it is pointing as nearly as can be judged 
far enough ahead of the object to give the allowance which the mind 
tells you is correct—and without permitting the gun to be stationary 
for a moment, keep it swinging (adjusting meanwhile, by that 
swing, the allowance, as appears advisable) till the trigger is pulled 
at the earliest possible moment. It is a very short step from this 
to the brilliant, snap-shot style. And gradually it will become merely 


WITH THE WIND BEHIND THEM 


a matter of the shooter’s current form, or of the urgency of the 
occasion, which of the two kindred ways is actually used. 

Yet another method is employed by some shooters of pretty 
consistent excellence. I know one who says he always employs it, 
and except on rare occasions he kills his game regularly and cleanly. 
This way is to bring up the gun on the forward extremity of the 
object, jerk the muzzle forward, and fire at that stage of the jerk 
which the judgment indicates is proper. In this method, it stands 
to reason that it is even more desirable than in some of the others 
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that the nerves shall be in good tune, to enable the shooter to know 
not only when the precise stage of the speed-varying jerk that is the 
stage has arrived, but to be able to make the pulling of the trigger 
correspond thereto. It is worthy of notice that persons, who, in fact, 
shoot by this jerk-ahead method, are most unfortunate when they are 
in indifferent form. With most shooters, shots of different kinds seem 
to call into play different methods of shooting. 

Swing and allowance, as they have been defined for present 
purposes, are deceptive in practice. Take, for instance, a crossing 


A FAIR AVERAGE SHOT 


shot, since it calls for a greater degree of accuracy of aim than 
others. If the object be near, say, not more than twenty yards 
away, the allowance needed is not great, whatever the pace of the 
object; but the swing necessary to maintain that allowance till 
the trigger has been well and truly pulled is rapid. That is to say, 
the swing must be far swifter than the swing necessary to maintain 
the far greater allowance which is necessary in respect of the 
same kind of object moving at the same pace, at double the 
range. You can prove this by pointing a walking-stick after the 
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manner of a gun at a motor-boat swishing close past you, and then 
at some great steamer far out at sea. 

Out of this complex question of how people shoot is pretty 
certain to rise another, How far do successful shots aim ahead of 
moving objects, that is to say, what allowance do they make ? There 
is no terse, definite answer to this question. It all depends on so 
many factors and circumstances; angle, pace, and distance being 
the three chief. At short ranges, which I believe old-world sportsmen 
called “ point-blank,’’ game may be killed by an allowance which 
amounts to the muzzle of the gun pointing immediately in front of 
the object’s head—I say killed, but not, probably, killed cleanly with 
regard to its food-value. But allowance of another kind must always 
be made for the personal speed of the shooter in regard to his other 
movements intimately connected with the firing of a shot. The 
allowance in respect of a partridge of average speed crossing at 
thirty yards I suppose would be what appears to be three feet ; a bit 
more would not be injurious to the prospects of crumpling up a 
pheasant (whose pace is somewhat greater); at forty yards, say, 
four feet, but five would be better. Rabbits and hares may be dealt 
with on a similar scale, though of course their pace is not so great 
as birds’, but varies wilfully more than that of birds, whose speed 


varies very much involuntarily, owing to the force, with or against 
them, of the wind. Yet I would recommend a full allowance for 
rabbits and hares (especially), since there is nothing to be gained 
from any point of view by smiting them elsewhere than in their 
forward parts. 

The generally accepted allowance or “ lead ’’ in connection with 
the workmanlike killing of ordinary game-birds at the height and 


range of average “ good”’ birds moving at a reasonable speed is 
six feet ; four feet mostly means hitting them in the tail, or even 
being behind that. In the case of shots beyond forty yards, and 
at objects of extraordinary pace, the allowance should be increased 
proportionately, erring on the side of liberality. We know that 
what appear to be inches in reality are feet; and feet, yards. In 
directing your own or other people’s shooting, it does not so much 
matter what you call these symbols of distance, so long as the sense 
of proportion is constant. And as to method of shooting, and all 
the rest of it, don’t inconveniently worry your head about such 
affairs—so long as, somehow or other, you can manage to shoot high 
enough (that is, rather above than below the level at which a bird 
may be flying) and forward enough. That is the most precious secret 
of consistent success. 
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DR. GRELLINGER’S CORSICAN CHRISTMAS 
BY C. EDWARDES 


Dr. GRELLINGER felt reasonably pleased with himself as he began to 
descend through the chestnut woods toward the swart houses of 
Dorialeone in the hollow. A geological enthusiasm warmed him right 
down to the tips of his square-toed shoes. Besides (this was wicked, 
yet true), he was to be alone for three long days and _ nights. 
Wilhelmina his wife was left behind at Cavallo; for the first time 
these eight months, she had allowed him to wander away, fancy free, 
by himself. The stratification of the Carvi rocks by Dorialeone could 
‘not be neglected and after long and earnest persuasion Wilhelmina 
seemed convinced that the trip over the mountains at such a season 
(it was Christmas Eve) would be bad for her. The Cavallo innkeeper 
and others did the persuading. Hans Grellinger merely shrugged 
his shoulders and hoped. A quiet Christmas among unfamiliar rocks 
and soils was a boon he dared not expect. Nevertheless, the 
unexpected had happened. 

The western sea lay calm under the sublime sky of crimson and 
saffron which told Dr. Grellinger that he had no time to waste ere . 
seeking his quarters. True, the moon was at the full. But then 
Corsica is Corsica, and a cold night among its chestnut trees was by 
no means to be desired. 

The Professor felt almost gay enough for a song, whether a 
Christian hymn or a Neapolitan ballad, and the impulse on him was 
breaking towards fruition when he realised that he was anticipated. 
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The shrill voice of a woman pierced suddenly through the knotted 
trunks to the right. She enunciated her words so clearly that 
Dr. Grellinger (always ardent for knowiedge) paused and put a hand - 
to his ear. 
. ““Antonio’s wife, 
Till I’ve taken Romano’s life.” 


He listened on, the pause which followed notwithstanding. 
Moreover, he could see the vocalist. She was standing with her back 
to him, gazing at the sunset, and a long gun leaned rakishly against 
a rock by her side. Dr. Grellinger hated the sight of guns at any time. 
A woman armed with something more than her tongue seemed to 
him in the abstract a most dangerous individual. Thus tarrying, 
he heard the song again, passionate as well as shrill this time. 


“Tl be no man’s mother 
Till I’ve avenged my brother. 
I'll not be Antonio’s wife, 
Till I’ve taken Romano’s life.” 


And now Dr. Grellinger shivered more than slightly, for he 
understood things. He was close to one of these terrible women of 
Corsica who worship at the shrine of vengeance as devoutly as the 
most resolute of their brothers. 

For nearly a quarter of a mile he trod on tip-toe among the moss 
and stones. Then he hurried. He did not look round once, and 
perhaps it was as well, for the woman had heard him in spite of his 
caution, and the sight of her stealing after him, with the gun couched 
for use, would have given him a fearful shock. She might be mad 
or she might not. The instinct of self-preservation would in either 
case have made the Professor run. And running was dangerous for 
his heart. 

He had received his instructions about a lodging in the village ; 
the letter in his pocket was to help him to play his part successfully. 
The house of the family Spiguelli was the first to the left as he 
entered ; there could be no mistaking it. 

Without casting more than a glance therefore at the grey and 
black other houses of the sombre little village, with the forest all 
about it, and the now ashen sky doming it dismally, Dr. Grellinger 
thumped at the heavy door. Not a light was to be seen in the house 
and all its windows were shuttered. In his anxiety, however (for he 
was still timorous), he did not wonder at this forbidding first 
impression. 

Hardly had he knocked when the door opened and a man’s 
keen pair of black eyes fastened upon him. 
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The Professor forgot the commonplaces of civility for once. 

“T bear a letter,” he said, “ which recommends me to Signor 
Napoleone Spiguelli.”’ 

The other ran his eyes over the Professor, then smiled with 
some stiffness. 

““T am Napoleone Spiguelli,’ he said. ‘‘ Enter, Signor.” 

Dr. Grellinger asked for nothing better. The door was shut 
behind him smartly, and he was led into a large room with a 
lighted lamp pendant in its midst. Then only did Spiguelli extend 
his hand and said, ‘‘ You are welcome !”’ 

He read the Cavallo man’s letter, called to his wife, whose eyes 
flashed upon the astonished Professor with astonishing eagerness, 
and conversed with her briskly in dialect. Dr. Grellinger noticed 
that the windows of the room were not merely shuttered, but 
barricaded: a straw mattress was set against each of them and 
held in position with a pine log. 

“Ts anything wrong, Signor?” he asked, suddenly, with an 
inquisitive pucker at each of his eyes. 

Spiguelli and his wife paused and then talked afresh with more 
vigour than before. They spread their palms toward each other, 
and the lady in particular shrugged her shoulders. But after a 
minute or two the man, settling his wife with an emphatic “Go!” 
turned to the Professor. 

“ Pardon, Signor,’”’ he exclaimed. “I repeat, you are welcome. 
The dinner will be prepared and a room, although——”’ 

He stopped and seemed to be listening. A strained expression 
came to his face. 

But it was only the wind in the trees. 

“You travel for pleasure ?”’ he asked. 

“For scientific knowledge, which is, of course, precisely the 
same thing,” replied the Professor, amiably. ‘‘ Your beautiful 
Corsica and its customs have endeared themselves to me.” 

“The customs of Corsica, Signor!’ said Spiguelli, derisively. 
“Ah, Dio mio! They are not all good. I, who am of Dorialeone 
like my grandfather before me, I, Napoleone Spiguelli, say that, 
and I have reason. But, bah! You will like to wash yourself.” 

They were on the rough staircase of chestnut wood when a shriek 
sounded, followed by the slamming of a door and the cry “‘ Napoleone! 
Napoleone! he is here!” 

“ Wait, Signor!’ exclaimed Spiguelli, who then rushed towards 
the kitchen. The noise of tumultuous embraces and kisses drifted 
toward the Professor, and the words “‘ My brother! my brother!” 
mingled with ‘“‘ Manino mio!”’ and excited ejaculations from the 
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A dreary sense of desertion and strangeness oppressed the 
Professor. The vision of his Wilhelmina with the moustached upper 
lip came to him uninvited and raised regrets. He was never thus 
left to himself and cold chance when his wife was near. A responsible 
despotism has good features which only become apparent when 
the despot is dead or absent. 

Dr. Grellinger returned to the reception room. A print of our 
Lady of Sarmo caught his eye: there were fantastic rocks in the 
background of the picture, with little chapels on their points. 
Working by itself, the Professor's mind had no doubt that these 
rocks were dolomitic. But he had scarcely thus informed himself 
ere he again stared at the mattresses to the windows. 

“What does it all mean?” he cried, impatiently, for he had 
noticed marks on the floor indicating that the logs had been 
only recently dragged into their position. 

Spiguelli now reappeared, with bright eyes and a glow on both 
cheeks where he had been kissed. 

“A thousand pardons, Signor,” he began. “I shall show you 
your room.’ 

“IT am over curious,” the Professor said to himself. ‘‘ He has 
the reticence of his nation. I will respect it.”’ 

But when he saw that his bedchamber’s windows were barri- 
caded like the others he could no longer keep silent on the subject. 

“Do you not, Signor Spiguelli, allow the blessed daylight ever 
to enter your house ?’’ he asked, pointing to the logs. 

Spiguelli set the brass lamp on a small table and seemed about 
to explain things. He looked at the Professor with the same 
strained expression as before. But nothing came of it. He seized 
the little toilet jug. 

‘““T shall seek water!” he said, and left the room. 

‘“ This,”’ exclaimed Dr. Grellinger, with a fidgety movement, 
when the osculatory noises downstairs began afresh, “ passes all 
comprehension. I neither can nor will occupy an apartment thus 
shut up like a cell, unsolaced by the sunshine.”’ 

He went to the window, pushed the log aside, and opened 
the shutters. The moon was already bright above the trees. 

But scarcely had he glanced at the beauty of the night when a 
gun was fired and the splintering of wood close to the Professor’s 
left ear made him fall back with a scream. 

“T am shot!” he cried, and he continued to cry, “ I am shot !”’ 
when his host, the signora and a strange man had scuffled up 
to him. 

Spiguelli’s first action was to jerk the shutter again across 
the window and replace the barricade. 
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The Signora however received the whirling Professor into 
her arms. 

“What misfortunes !’’ she wailed. Her long black plait of hair 
swung from behind and smote Dr. Grellinger across the face. The 
poor man’s eyes were closed in an agony, and this new stroke was 
to him like another bullet. 

“Save me!” he sobbed. “‘ My little maidens at home — who 
will be fatherless! Oh, save me!’”’ But the other man from the 
inner side of the room now laughed a dry staccato laugh. He held 
the lamp and had lifted it towards the white wall above the door. 
There, plain to be seen, was a slightly ascending stab in the plaster. 
A grey dust on the browned boards below confirmed the portent. 
The Spiguelli family knew the workmanship of the muskets of the 
neighbourhood. It was improbable that a bullet could pass through 
a body like Dr. Grellinger’s and afterwards go so deep into the wall. 

“You are unhurt, Signor. Place him on the bed, woman!” 
said Spiguelli. 

This was done. 

“Repose yourself, and in half an hour you shall have a good 
appetite,’ continued Spiguelli. “It enrages me that this should 
happen, but, Dio mio! it is Corsica.” . 

A resonant knock at the lower door was heard. 

“Ecco!” exclaimed Spiguelli. “It is the police, without 
doubt. Let us descend.” 

Dr. Grellinger lay on his bed and felt as if he were nothing 
except a great throbbing heart. But he was not so lost to his 
surroundings that he did not hear something of the colloquy which 
took place below. It was in French, too, which hinted of authority. 

To the question, “‘Is anyone shot here?” Spiguelli replied 
“No one.” 

“It was in this part of the village ? ’’ suggested the official. 

“Without doubt, for I too heard it. But I have told you the 
truth.” 

Then the official lowered his voice, though not so much that the 
Professor missed his words. 

“Has he returned ?”’ he enquired. ‘I ask as a friend of the 
family, not as a functionary.” 

Spiguelli seemed to hesitate and his reply did not reach the 
Professor. 

“ Be careful ; good-night,”” then said the officer, quietly. The 
door was shut and the man’s heavy regular footsteps were audible 
outside. 

Spiguelli now returned with a jug of water and sincere con- 
dolences for the Professor. He sat on a chair by the bedside and was 
quite eloquent. 
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“Tt is not good to have tender nerves,” he said, “‘ but you shall 
be strengthened with the fine wine of Luri. I confess life in Dorialeone 
is sometimes exciting, especially to a continental, but what would 
you have?” 

“ How far from the village are the Carvi rocks, Signor ? ”’ asked 
the Professor, faintly. 

“Far! They are not far at all. You go out of the house and 
back fifty paces of your way this afternoon. Then you take the 
little path among the trees to the left and in ten minutes you are on 
the edge of them. They have a red face, with pebbles in them.” 

Then Dr. Grellinger sat up, with courage again in him. Since 
his quarry was so near, he would view it early in the morning and 
that same evening rejoin his Wilhelmina. It were a scandal and 
a wrong to be away from her on Christmas Day. They would sit 
hand in hand and talk about Sophie and Augusta and Emmi. And 
perhaps, for once, Wilhelmina would not speak to him as if she were 
an empress and he her bottle-washer. 

Under the influence of this radiant aspiration, Dr. Grellinger 
smiled at Spiguelli. 

“You are right,” he said. ‘‘ God gives us all something to 
be sorry for, as well as something to rejoice in. My nerves are weak, 
but the name of Grellinger has great honour in Leipzig. It is an 
affair of vendetta, I understand, Signor Spiguelli, and I shall ask 
no more questions until I find myself wondering of what vintage 
your wine is!” 

Spiguelli nodded and stood up. He looked at the Professor, then 
at the shot-hole in the wall, then at the Professor again. 

“T shall tell you in two words,” he said, abruptly, returning 
and taking Dr. Grellinger by his coat’s lappet. ‘‘ It was eight years 
ago that my brother went into the ‘ macchia’ with Felice Ornano 
to shoot pigeons. They were young men and hot in temper, and they 
quarrelled about a bird which each said was his. Then they do more 
than quarrel and that evening my brother came home and tell what 
has happened. Felice Ornano lay dead with a bullet in his throat. 
Maria Ornano, the sister of Felice, was the only Ornano in Dorialeone 
and no more than fifteen then. But she took a vow against my 
brother and——’’ 

“Ts your brother named Romano?” asked the Professor, 
eagerly. 

“Romano Francesco—God keep him!”’ replied Spiguelli, as he 
crossed himself. ‘‘ And—and that is the situation, Signor. Romano 
has been out of Corsica for nearly eight years—in Vienna, Russia, 
and I know not where. But he has returned this night and that 
mad girl has got news of it, and now you understand the shot.” 
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Dr. Grellinger stared at the window and saw that his head 
when on the pillow would be on a level with the lower part of the 
window frame. 

“Where does the she-dragon live?” he asked. 

““ The house is nearly opposite. It is the first on the other side.” 

Spiguelli seemed to read his guest’s thoughts. 

“Have no fear,” he added. ‘“ The straw is thick and tight in the 
mattress. It will stop a bullet.” 

A sensation of sickness seized the Professor. He lay back again, 
and, with counsel about ‘“‘ another little moment of repose,” Spiguelli 
softly left him. 

Now after this it was perhaps not surprising that Dr. 
Grellinger’s appetite for dinner was not so good as it might have 
been. The macaroni was excellent; so were the trout; so too 
were the cutlets, the beefsteaks, the salad, the wine of Luri, the 
Niolo cheese and the coffee. The chicken alone was tough, and 
that was a small matter. 

The Signora waited upon him and urged him to eat and drink. 
But there was ever in his ears that conspiratorial murmur from the 
back premises ; and even a satisfied stomach did not bring ease to 
his mind. 

How, he asked himself, almost frantically, as he sipped his 
coffee, could he feel sure that there would not be a sort of bombard- 
ment of the house in the dead of the night—at any moment, 
indeed—with chance bullets flying about the bodies of innocent men ? 

He informed himself, in an aggrieved tone, that he were safer 
under the cold December moonlight than in this strong-walled, 
heavy-browed prison of a house; and he eyed the two stopped 
windows in front of him with an anxiety that became feverish. 

“It is so horrible that I cannot bear it without a little fresh 
air,’ he said, at length, and, Spiguelli coming into the room just 
then, he told him his views. 

“You wish to smoke your cigar in the moonshine ? So be it, 
Signor. I shall let you out at the back. When you return, 
knock three times so that we may know,”’ said Spiguelli. 

Dr. Grellinger went promptly into the cold still night, with 
wide eyes on the stars and the tree tops so clearly bossed against 
the indigo sky. 

“Take care, Signor. Do not wander!” were Spiguelli’s final 
words ere he pushed the massive door and sprang the bolt again. 

“No, I will not wander,” the Professor whispered, tremulously ; 
“but I will stroll free of this accursed disquieting place.’”’ He put 
his hand to his ear. Someone was touching a mandoline: the 
melody was exceedingly lugubrious. 
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“And this is Christmas Eve in our happy fatherland!” he 
muttered. ‘“‘ Well, well, my poor mother spoke wisdom when she 
said that the more men gad about the less they are to be trusted. 
I shake like a leaf, yet there was a time when I feared no man— 
and no woman!”’ he added, mindful of Wilhelmina. 

While he thus soliloquized, he turned the corner of the house. 
He was now in the street of Dorialeone. He looked furtively at the 
glade of moonlight which marked the thoroughfare and also at the 
black shadows between the houses at the sides and under the trees 
of the street. Last of all, he looked at the house of that dreadful 
young woman who had nursed a bloody vengeance night and day 
through the eight fairest years of a maiden’s life. 

God be praised, she may now feel content, he thought. 

But even while he fondled this comforting hope, he saw an oval 
white shape slip from an upper window of Casa Ornano. A human face, 
unquestionably ! Why not a woman’s—the woman’s ? 

Gripped by a wild panic, Dr. Grellinger ran up the road down 
which he had so lately entered Dorialeone. He longed for the 
tranquility of the woods. There, in the moonlight, though the 
grass might be wet, he would uncover his feverish brow to the cooling 
zephyrs. 

He saw the path, which left the road, in the direction of the 
Carvi rocks, and leaped at it, nor paused until he was on the lip of an 
abyss, with hoarse cries far down of water which flashed like quick- 
silver among the ink-black pines. 

Here he rested his shoulders against the great trunk of a tree and 
put his hands to his temples. 

Once again he yearned for his Wilhelmina, and the sense of 
bodily security which was always upon him when she was near. 

“T do not know,” he mused, fretfully, “‘ why fate should elect 
me, Hans Grellinger, for an escapade which at my present age “g 

He stopped and his mouth stayed open. It was a human being, 
ayeandawoman. He had marked her gliding at first and thought it 
the shadow of a tree rocked by the night wind. And the gun was as 
plain in her devilish hands as the moonshine on the river in the ravine. 

“Madre mia !’”’ he moaned, loudly, as he turned to flee. 

A shot sang after him and pulled him up. He hugged a tree 
and cried in an agony from behind it, “ Woman, you mistake !”’ 

But the white face advanced and there was still another barrel of 
the gun to be fired. The woman raised the thing to her shoulder and 
the Professor shrieked as he drew behind his rampart. 

“Coward !”’ she exclaimed, tensely. ‘‘ You see an Ornano can 
wait. This night shall the crows eat those eyes of thine!” 

“IT beg of you mercy, Signora Ornano,’’ the Professor began. 
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“Signora not yet. When worms have thee, then shall Antonio 
make me a wife.”’ 

She interrupted him placidly, then throwing back her head— 
“Thy prayers !”’ she cried. “Say them! I do not play with thee.”’ 

Dr. Grellinger had moved round the tree without pause, and she 
stealthily after him. 

She now lifted the gun. 

The sweat came out on the Professor’s face and he quickened 
his steps. 

“Tt is murder! ’’ he wailed, brokenly ; “ cruel murder! ” Then 
he shouted with terror, for the woman had waited for him and the 
gun barrel was almost in his mouth. He dashed away from the tree 
just as the second report sounded—dashed anywhere, accounting 
himself a dead man. Up went his hands and with one more cry he 
swooped into the chasm like an eagle with spread pinions. There 
was a riot of breaking branches, one thud after another and then 
silence. 

Marie Ornano knelt under the moon and thanked the Virgin that 
she was now without responsibility. She had already tied money 
round her waist under her petticoat and it was certain, if she could 
get to Bonifazio before sunrise, that she would find a man to row her 
to Sardinia. Thence Naples was as handy as a walking stick and once 
in Naples she was as good as at Buenos Ayres where Antonio Marconi 
would fold her to him and exclaim, “ At last ! light of my eyes!”’ 

She sprang along the Carvi edge as lissome as a hart, nor was 
there any visible trace of her or Dr. Grellinger when five or six 
men of the village reached the site of the tragedy. 

These scattered themselves about the forest and shouted. The 
Professor heard them from his terrible perch a hundred feet down the 
cliff’s face, but did not respond. He was scratched and bruised by 
the trees and bushes through which he had fallen, and as he lay 
slung like an empty sack across a stout branch of holly, the blood 
clogged his head and brought him to the verge of unconsciousness. 
He saw Wilhelmina dimly amid the turbulent terror of his brain, 
and she was as fair to his fancy in that moment as a heavenly angel. 

The continuous clamour above and the sense of impending 
death at length made him open his eyes. He looked straight at the 
moonlit depths of the ravine—an appalling sight ; and then, as if 
quickened by some power outside himself, he shrieked “ Help me !”’ 

More he could not do. To move were to fall and to fall were to 
die as surely as if he were guillotined. 

“Help!” he whispered again and again until he was helpless. 

But he had not cried in vain. Three pair of sharp eyes searched 
the face of the cliff for him and he was not likely long to escape 
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them. Napoleone Spiguelli had joined the others and he it was who 
distinguished the Professor. 

“JT shall fetch ropes,’’ he said, ‘‘ and I myself will descend for 
him. It is an infamy that this should come upon my guest.” 

The rescue was made at some risk, but it was made, and the 
Dorialeone men rejoiced when Dr. Grellinger’s body was safely 
hauled to their level. Afterwards Spiguelli also was drawn up. The 
sensational incidents of this Christmas Eve were at an end. 

Dr. Grellinger was put to bed like a child when it was discovered 
that he had suffered rather from the shock than from bullets or 
broken limbs; and Dorialeone built up its conclusions. 

“T tell you,” Spiguelli said to his brother Romano, “ that you 
may now stay in Dorialeone as long as you please. The Ornano 
woman and her gun will never more be seen in our street. She must 
have been blind or mad, but, Santa Maria! what useful madness ! 
She has gone to her Antonio and much profit will he get out of her.” 

Romano Spiguelli smiled as he viewed himself. 

“JT am not fat like your German and I move better. Maria 
Ornano pays me no compliment, but, as you say, my brother, it is 
convenient.” 

Dr. Grellinger spent Christmas Day in bed, with many aches 
to keep him company. 

He did not want to hear anything more about the Ornano woman, 
and he did not rejoice with Napoleone at his brother’s freedom from 
care. No; nor did he want ever to examine the Carvi rocks more 
closely. 

He lay and yearned for Wilhelmina. 

And towards four o’clock she came to him, with anxiety in her 
close-lidded eyes and no thought of her stiffness from the mule ride. 

Spiguelli had sent word to Cavallo quite early that morning. 

She hurried to his bedside and contemplated him, and cut 
short his exclamations of joy with the measured phrase— 

“Good! I see that my poor dear fool Hans has still some life 
left in him.” 


A HUNT WITH THE WISTER HOUNDS 


‘““ HERE we are!”’ 

I am asleep, but wake up at the welcome announcement. The 
train has stopped at the wayside station of Winmere, where lives 
my fellow traveller, Jack Winter, with whom I have come down to 
stay for a day’s hunting with the famous Wister Hounds. 

We bundle our bags, rugs, and the evening paper (which we 
have not had time to read) together and scramble out. 

“Good-evening, captain!” says the station-master to Jack. 
“ Motor’s just arrived, sir.”’ 

Good business! We leave my man to look after the luggage, 
and tuck ourselves warmly into the waiting car for the three-mile 
drive before us. It is a cold night, and as we turn to the left at the 
cross roads the train puffs slowly over the high embankinent, the 
engine and smoke showing up clearly against the red sunset, for it 
is a beautiful night, clear as crystal. 

“ Looks like a frost,’ says Jack, as we spin along between well 
kept fences. 

It certainly does, but we can only hope for the best, and it’s 
still so early in the season that there’s not much chance of being 
stopped by one night’s frost. So—‘‘ Let it do its worst,’”’ we agree. 

Now the lights of the village are before us, we stop at the post- 
office to send a wire. Then on again amid the cheery ‘“‘ Good-night, 
sir!’’ of the village loafers who recognise us. 

About a mile through the village we turn sharply off the main 
road and into the trim gates of Windmere Manor, Jack’s place. 
The drive is a short one, and as we pull up the big doors are opened, 
giving us a glimpse of a bright fire, tea, and the rest of the party. 
After greetings are over we talk of the prospects of sport on the 
morrow. Guy, Jack’s brother, is out with the Marston, and has not 
yet returned, but someone has heard they have had a great gallop. 

Dinner is eaten, and in the smoking-room, where we are having 
a last cigarette before bed, Jack asks us, “‘ What about to-morrow ? 
How shall we go to the meet ? It’s at Stratton End, about six miles 
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from here. Shall we hack on, or motor? I don’t mind!” None 
of us mind how we go. Why is it no one will ever settle these things ? 
The same answer is always given. “I don’t mind a bit !’’ However, 
after some time we finally fix on the motors. 

“ Right ! Then we'll start at about 10-30, breakfast 9-30. Put 
these lights out when you go to bed, my boys. I’m off now.” 

Guy and I have just one more cigarette and then turn in. 


* * * * * 


It’s a lovely morning. There has been a frost, but this will be 
gone by ten o’clock by the looks of things. Too much sun, perhaps, 
for an ideal hunting morning, but after all why grumble at a fine 
day ? One gets enough of the other sort during a season’s hunting ! 

Most of us are ready by 10-30; but the ladies, as usual, are a 
trifle late. However, we are all away by 10-40—not so bad. But 
we must “slip along,” as Jack tells his chauffeur. There are two 
cars: Mrs. Jack, Jack and myself in the first ; Guy takes his sister 
and another man who has come round for a lift. Soon we begin 
to pass people on the sides of the road, so we cannot be so late. 

“ Here’s the admiral, who hates motors,” says Jack. ‘‘ Go steady, 
Copeman!’’ The admiral is in good temper to-day, and merely 
shouts that “We shall be late unless we go faster !”’ 

Earlier in the morning I have been round with Jack to the 
stable and seen the horses start on for the meet. The two I am 
to ride are the same Jack lent me last year. I remember what good 
rides they were, and look forward to my day all the more. 

Here we are! The meet is a popular one, and there is a big field 
out to-day. I see several soldier friends who are hunting down here 
this season. Also there is the usual contingent of undergraduates 
from Oxford, that famous town being within reach by training. 
We look like having some fun if hounds will run, as there will be 
plenty of “ competition.” 

Stratton End is indeed an ideal place for a meet, plenty of 
room for both riders and foot people. We have no bother in finding 
our horses, and hounds make a move just as we are mounted. The 
ladies say, “‘ I knew we should be in time.” Yes, all very well, but 
only just! 

“Where will they go?” I ask Jack, as Master and hounds pass 
us and turn down through the village threading their way among 
the second horsemen and strings of waiting cars and other con- 
veyances, of many and various shapes and sizes. 

“Not sure,” says Jack. ‘‘ But I rather think Abbot’s Gorse. 
Hounds have not been there this season, except cubbing, and I fancy 
he’ll give it a turn this morning. Anyhow I hope so—best place in 
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the country I always say—can’t go wrong whichever line hounds 
run.” 

Sure enough we turn through a gate on the right held open by 
a cheery-faced old runner, with his terrier, old scarlet coat and hunting 
cap complete. The famous gorse comes in sight on the gently rising 
ground. What an ideal place it looks to find a fox in! And what a 
bit of country stretches away on all sides! Who can look at this 
picture, with a strong horse under him, and not feel a glow of excite- 
ment, the glorious uncertainty of what may happen during the 
next hour! 


There is the brook, winding its way (as usual !) down the valley 
and hiding itself behind the mill and farm buildings in the distance. 

“ Hold hard, please !’’ says the Master. “‘ I want every one to 
keep this side.” Of course, there are the usual idiots who are seen 
riding down on the far side, and spoiling the deeply laid plans. The 
Master dashes off, amid much language and mud, and the culprits 
come slinking back, to be chaffed by the rest of the field. 

I notice the way we must go if hounds find; through a gate at 
the corner, where the Master has taken up his position. Every one 
is sidling up as near as possible in order to get a good start when 
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hounds find. One looks round to note the people who are going to 
“shove along,” for one can generally tell, I think. All the same, 
one gets taken in sometimes. Among the best men to hounds I 
ever saw is an insignificant-looking little person with glasses, who 
used to ride tired-looking ungroomed weeds, and was vilely turned out 
himself ; but when hounds ran there were very few places he would 
not get over somehow, and one never seemed to see him till one was 
well away. 

“ Hounds, please, gentlemen !”’ 

They have been on our left drawing a small patch, away from 
the main gorse, where a fox has been found often enough. But he 
is not there to-day. With a word from the huntsman, and a slight 
wave of the hand, hounds are in among the dry gorse bushes. How 
they push and strain, making the whole place sway with their keen- 
ness! Some of the field listen, others talk noisily. I wish they 
would be quiet, as I like to hear what is going on. 

Hark! the huntsman gets a view of our fox from the centre 
ride. What a greeting he receives! A sharp crack of the whip 
causes him to change his direction, and hounds quickly make the 
gorse too hot a place for comfort 

“Tally-ho! Gone-a-way-a!’’ comes from the first whip at the 
far end of the covert. 

What jostling and pushing in the gateway, but the Master still 


stands his ground. Exclamations, such as “‘ Look out, sir!”’ ‘‘ May 
I come, please ?”’ “‘ Mind that horse, he kicks!” are heard on all 
sidés. 


“Give hounds a chance, please!’’ shouts the Master to some 
of the field who have found their way round through the covert. 

Hounds are out now and streaming away over the rough grass 
field bordering the gorse. What a scent there must be! The Master 
gallops off, and we fight our way through the gate. Thank goodness, 
I have been lucky and get through in the first half-dozen or so. 
Jumping a small stake and bound fence we are in the same field with 
the pack. I cram on my hat and search for a place in the next fence, 
a straggly-looking hedge made up with rails—yes ! and a ditch on the 
take-off side. I choose my place and once again feel the sensation, 
like none other, of flying over an ugly obstacle on a good bold horse. 
What can be more enchanting ! 

Hounds now turn a trifle left-handed, and swing round the foot 
of a hill with a farm on the top, the occupants of which rush out to 
see the fun. Chiefly galloping here, but we have a few nice fences 
and some rails, all of which my horse pops over without a mistake. 
I am riding a bit to the left of hounds, as I think they will swing 
back down the hill. There is time here to glance round and see the 
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fun behind. Wonderful it is how the field “ strings out.” One can 
see them in all directions—loose horses, too, I observe! As I hoped 
hounds are swinging back, and the Master and I, who are riding 
together, find ourselves on the right line again, having scored off the 
people who went up the hill. We jump a nasty stile in the corner 
of the field, then right-handed over some sheep hurdles and down 
under the fence—a great uncut, unjumpable blackthorn, through 
which we see the foremost hounds pushing their way. I am very glad 
we are the right side of it! A good many of the field have followed 
us, but the majority bear down to the black-thorn, only, when they 


get near, to gallop off in all directions searching for a means of exit ; 
no easy thing to find in this country. 

Away again over the low-laying meadows in the valley. Here 
the fences get bigger—uncut, hairy places, most of them with drains 
one side or the other. Plenty of pace wanted here, and very often 
only one or two places where it is possible to jump. But a line of gates 
comes in handy, and a fair number of people are still with hounds. 

They tear on as if they would never stop. We clatter through 
a farm yard, and have to jump out over an awkward rail into the 
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road, owing to the gate being locked. We cannot wait! Some dis- 
mount, and try to lift it off its hinges, others content themselves with 
giving instructions and suggestions to “‘ be quick!’ Hounds are 
in some ploughed land and at fault. The huntsman pops over the 
small fence, and with a note or two on the horn has his hounds round 
him. Up the hedge-row he goes at a smart gallop, to where a boy is 
seen holding his hat up. Hounds pick up the line again at the gap 
in the fence, and away they go, luckily in the same direction as our 
road. We pound along it, keeping a sharp look out for them to turn. 
Hold hard! Hounds swing left-handed. We are just in time! They 
cross the road, heading straight for Blackbourne Hill about two miles 
distant. 

“Hold hard, gentlemen, please! Let them have a chance!” 

_ Away again, we turn sharp to the left and jump out of the road 
into a long field with a nasty-looking place at the bottom. ‘‘ Unjump- 
able!”’ shouts Jack to me as we gallop down. ‘“‘ Must jump out 
right-handed under the oak—the only place in the fence.’ The 
huntsman knows the place as well; he is fifty yards ahead of us ; 
we see him turn, gather his horse together, and make for it. The 
horse jumps well but not quite straight, and the man is dragged 
off by the branches of the tree. It looks a baddish business, but he 
has not let go the reins and is up again shouting to us to “Come on!” 
It is indeed a nasty place, only just room for a horse to jump beside 
the trunk of the oak. The Master goes next and is over safely : 
then Jack, whose horse refuses. I follow and get over with a 
scramble and a knock on my knee cap, which I know I shall feel 
for weeks. Jack does it next time. Looking round we see some of 
the undergraduates taking on—or rather trying to take on the 
impossible—with the usual result—much crashing and sounds of 
breaking timber. 

After this the fences are perfect, and we can jump them any- 
where. There are eight or ten of us up with hounds now, and every 
man can have his own place. The pace is beginning to tell on some 
of the horses, and a few of the riders are getting some “ uncomfort- 
able feels.” A horse-coper views him, going along a hedge row only 
a field in front. How hounds strain! Another field and we come to 
a huge bottom—hounds dive in, going down the bed for some fifty 
yards or so, then away on the far side with the fox just in front, 
and they roll him over in the middle of the field. We cross by a 
convenient bridge, the huntsman is off his horse and among his 
hounds in no time. We dismount, loosen our horses’ girths, and agree 
that it is the best thirty-five minutes we have had for years. 

And so ends my first day this season. May I (and all who enjoy 
“ fox catching ’’) have many another like it! 


BOOKS ON SPORT 


HANDLEY Cross; or Mr. Jorrocks’ Hunt. By R. S. Surtees. 
Illustrated in colour by Cecil Aldin. London: Edward 
Arnold. t1g11. In two volumes (21/-). 


Mr. Surtees drew with his pen such life like pictures of the 
immortal Mr. Jorrocks, his huntsman James Pigg, with the other 
characters in this sporting classic, and John Leech so thoroughly 
gave life to the descriptions by his pencil and brush, that any 
illustrator who comes after him is, in a way, at a grave disadvantage. 
We are intimately acquainted with our old friends. We know 
exactly what they are like, and novel presentments of them would 
be simply intolerable. Herein Mr. Cecil Aldin has shown his rare art ; 
it is the veritable Jorrocks, the actual Pigg, whom we meet again 
in these pages. They are not shown in the attitudes and circum- 
stances in which John Leech depicted them, but what they are 
doing in their new guises seems to be precisely what Mr. Surtees 
imagined. Mr. Jorrocks has myriads of admirers, and we can assure 
them that they will be delighted with the contents of these hand- 
some volumes. The title page speaks only of “ illustrations in 
colour.” There are numerous black and white sketches scattered 
throughout the book, and all of them, “ plain and coloured’ alike, 
are calculated to enable us to know our old friends better than we 
knew them before. It would really be impossible to praise Mr. Aldin 
too highly, or to thank Mr. Arnold too warnily. 


Essays ON VARIOUS SuBJECTs. By John Andrew Doyle. Edited 
by W. P. Ker, with an Introduction by the Right Hon. 
Sir William Anson, Bart., M.P. London: John Murray, 
Albemarle Street. 


It would have been a pity if these admirable essays had been 
neglected. They have appeared before; but articles published in 
old numbers of reviews and magazines are apt to be forgotten, and 
these were far too good to be lost. Mr. Doyle, Fellow of All Souls, 
did good service in many capacities, not least as an essayist. The 
present volume, which covers 333 pages, might well have been 
extended, for Mr. Doyle wrote much which is not included here and 
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was well worthy of preservation. Mr. Ker’s selections, however, 
demonstrate the wide range of subjects of which Mr. Doyle 
was master. His sound paper on ‘“‘ Freeman, Froude and Seeley,”’ 
written for the Quarterly Review in October, 1895, and his “ Francis 
Parkman,’ which appeared in April, 1897, enable the reader to 
realise the author’s gifts and knowledge as a critic. But it is, of 
course, the papers on sport which will appeal most strongly to many 
readers. It was also to the Quarterly Review that Mr. Doyle 
contributed a paper on the “‘ Badminton Library ’’ volume on “ The 
Poetry of Sport,” and incidentally on the Library at large, of which 
we are naturally most gratified to find him speaking in terms of 
cordial appreciation. Possibly it will seem strange to those who 
have regarded Mr. Doyle chiefly as an historian and critic of 
the great writers on history to find how enthusiastic he was on the 
subject of racing and the breeding of the thoroughbred. He himself, 
indeed, was a breeder, and it is noted in the introduction that “ at 
the time of his death he owned a filly foal by St. Frusquin out of 
his mare Rosaline, who trained on into the Oaks winner, Rosedrop, 
of the year 1910.” 

In a charming paper on Literature and the Turf, he tells some 
amusing stories, two of Sir Francis Doyle, the Professor of Poetry, 
who, it is said, helped to show what “a wealth of illustration might 
be got out of the language of the racecourse. I was, I remember,” 
Mr. Doyle writes, “‘ One of a band of intending listeners on our way 
to his lecture. By some blunder the place in which he was to hold forth 
was otherwise engaged: and we met Sir Francis wandering through the 
streets with some more punctual disciples at his heels, in quest of a 
lecture room. Someone was ill advised enough to ask if he still intended 
to lecture. ‘ Lecture ? Of course!’ he replied ‘Do you think I shouldn’t 
go to the post after my number was put up?’”’ On another occasion 
“he was found by a brother Fellow just as the college chapel bell was 
on its last stroke searching for his surplice. Those who knew the 
Professor’s occasional forgetfulness about details would not have 
been surprised if the surplice had changed places with the window 
curtain. His friend suggested that it was late, and he had better 
go in his gown. ‘Go in my gown! I shall be fined for riding in 
the wrong colours!’’’ There is another story which he introduced 
into a lecture on Sir Walter Scott. He was describing an experience 
of his own. “ ‘I recovered,’ he told us, ‘I completed my journey 
and reached Doncaster, where I had the honour of a conversation 
with Scott.’ Divers enthusiasts drew their breath. It was not quite 
clear what had brought their idol so far from Abbotsford ; but at all 
events there was one before them who had touched the hem of his 
garment. Then opened an awful gulf of learned frivolity, ‘ Yes, with 
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Scott—not the mere poet and novelist, but that far greater, that 
immortal, man, the trainer of Matilda.’ ”’ 

The chapters on “ Race-horse Breeding ’’ are worthy of, and 
will doubtless again receive, careful study. Mr. Doyle says that he 
remembers after the Biennial at Ascot in 1889 saying to a friend 
what a wonder it was to see a bit of a filly like Semolina tackle such 
-a colt as Surefoot. ‘‘ Ah,’’ he replied, “‘ these St. Simons are built 
differently from other horses inside.’’ Here is a remark which 
occasions thought, “‘ The breeding theorists, I think, not infrequently 
prejudice their own case by writing or talking as though horses 
could be bred according to mere theoretical rules, without regard 
to the peculiarities of individual animals.’”’ An anecdote introduced 
is too good to be passed over. It is of a schoolboy, who described 
one of the tragedies of English history in this wise: ‘“‘ And so, by 
the order of the cruel queen, the head of Lady Jane Gray, including 
that of her husband, fell upon the scaffold.” Mr. Doyle accepted 
the Figure System to.a certain extent, but with many and consider- 
able reservations. When moderate horses win the chief races for 
a year or two there is usually an outcry to the effect that the breed 
is deteriorating. Mr. Doyle by no means admitted this. ‘I am 
quite prepared,” he said, writing in 1904, “to admit that the last 
few years have not given us all that we have a right to wish for or 
expect; but then good horses have a curious way of coming 
together in pockets, as a miner would say, and years of brilliancy 
alternate with years of mediocrity. We have years which give us 
nothing better than Andover and Knight of St. George, Beadsman 
and Sunbeam, Jeddah and Wildfowler. Then we have Ormonde, 
Minting, and The Bard, coming on us in a heap, or Blair Athol, 
followed home at Epsom by General Peel, Scottish Chief, Ely and 
Cambuscan, any one of them good enough to win most Derbies. 
So I am not going to despair because Pretty Polly reigns alone, with 
only such minor stars as Rock Sand and Zinfandel in her train.” 

The chapter on Modern Rifle Shooting is another reprint from 
the Quarterly, and there is a remarkably sound essay on harriers. 
We repeat that in issuing this book Mr. John Murray has done 
admirable service. 


Tue LirE Story oF A Lion. By Agnes Herbert. Illustrated in 
colour. London: Adam and Charles Black. 1Ig1t. 


We recently had the pleasure of reviewing an excellent book 
by Miss Herbert. “Casuals in the Caucasus’’; she is also the 
authoress of a work on sport and travel entitled, “‘ Two Dianas in 
Somaliland,” and those who are acquainted with these volumes will 
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not be in the least surprised to find Miss Herbert writing with 
knowledge, and we may add experience, of the lion. 

She begins with the birth of the cub, which affords opportunity 
for describing the manner in which the little creatures are tended 
by their parents. The lioness is supposed to tell her little son “ fairy 
tales and miracles of Lionland,” which afford opportunity for the 
introduction of accounts of the other animals which share their homes. 
By degrees the cub learned to fend for himself, and Miss Herbert 
follows his adventures, his successes and failures, for lions do not 
have things entirely their own way. One of Mr. Harry Dixon’s 
graphic illustrations is of a lion who has been thrown into the air 
by a rhinoceros and is falling to be impaled on the creature’s horn. 
We come to the prime of the lion’s life, when he is a little over nine 
years old. ‘‘ He had not a shred of long hair on his elbows or flanks, 
but possessed as much mane as he ever grew; nothing at all 
reminiscent of the tremendous wealth of hair which adorns captive 
lions. In form he was as unlike a prisoned beast as can well be 
imagined—he hardly seemed related to his cousins at the Zoo. That 
melancholy look, that perennial gaze of unsatisfied gnawing longing, 
was absent, and the wild creature was much the more beautiful in 
his virile strength and suggestion of enormous power. His muscles 


from constant use were tremendously developed, and his great fore- 
arms and wrists like iron.’’ The end is sad, though he died like a 
warrior. 


PILGRIMS TO THE ISLES OF PENANCE—ORCHID GATHERING IN THE 
East. By Mrs. Talbot Clifton. With 54 illustrations and a 
map. London: John Long. 


Mrs. Clifton begins by describing some of the wanderings of 
her husband in various foreign lands. For two years after her 
marriage they settled down quietly in England, when, she says, “‘ the 
orchids, which had been steadily increasing in my husband’s 
collection, awoke in him the Wanderlust. Their scents and colours 
and form spoke of the tropics and wild places unknown, save to 
few, until we had to follow their lure and start upon an orchid 
pilgrimage. We wished to see them growing and to collect them 
ourselves—and perhaps to find an unnamed species.” So in 
February, 1909, they set out in the P. & O. steamer Malwa. Burmah 
was their first hunting ground, thence, having obtained permission 
to visit the Andamans, they proceeded thither, on to Penang and 
Perak, to Singapore, Batavia, and gradually home. Mrs. Clifton’s 
literary style is by no means remarkable for grace, but she gives what 
we feel are fairly accurate descriptions of many strange places, and 
the book is on the whole not unworthy of perusal. 


BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 


We have lately visited the establishment of Messrs. Charles Lancaster 
and Company, at 11, Panton Street, Haymarket, a proceeding which is always 
full of interest, for Mr. Lancaster invariably has much to say and to show to 
anyone who is keen about shooting. What struck us most of several things 
well worthy of attention was his latest hammerless ejector gun with patent 
attachable and detachable side locks. Most men who shoot know too well 
the awkward situation which arises when something goes wrong with the lock 
of their gun and they have to struggle as best they can with an unfamiliar 
screwdriver. They rarely succeed in putting things right, and are more likely 
than not to damage, or at any rate, to weaken the mechanism. Mr. Lancaster’s 
patent does away with screws altogether. By the simplest of devices the side 
plates can be removed. We have not the space to attempt a detailed explanation. 
Mr. Lancaster, who is naturally enthusiastic about the invention, would 
doubtless be delighted to explain it to visitors. Mr. Lancaster was lately 
honoured by being received at Buckingham Palace, and privileged for the best 
part of an hour to discuss the new invention which His Majesty, as an expert, 
can appreciate. Another practical novelty at Mr. Lancaster’s establish- 
ment is the double-barrel hammerless ejector with one barrel over the other 
instead of the usual horizontal device. It seems tolerably obvious that a 
sportsman should make better practice when the barrels are thus placed. 


It is certainly judicious to turn one’s talent to account. The Hon. Mrs. 
Richard Grosvenor has long been known amongst her friends as an unsurpassed 
authority on gardens and gardening. She has wisely begun to practise her art 
as a profession, and all who love their gardens are likely to find them still 
more admirable if they seek Mrs. Grosvenor’s readily given advice and 
assistance. Her address is Morrisburne House, Woking. 


“Are you perplexed as to what car to buy ?”’ is a question put forward by 
Mr. J. Milton Randell, of 199, Piccadilly. A vast number of intending 
motorists, as also of those who are not quite pleased with their cars, will be 
inclined to answer in the affirmative. Mr. Randell is prepared to give 
assistance in all directions as to the purchase of new and second-hand cars, 
the supply of accessories, repairs, and everything a motorist can require. 


With regard to the question of Insurance, Messrs. Henry L. Riseley and 
Sons, of 33, Corn Street, Bristol, have devoted themselves to the consideration. 
of schemes by which sportsmen can obtain the most economical protection. 
Their ideas strike us as altogether worthy of consideration, and we recommend 
those who follow sport of any description to become acquainted with the 
facilities suggested. 


It frequently happens that the owner of a dog does not know what to 
do with it when obliged to leave home or when the animal is suffering from 
some non-infectious ailment. The difficulty may be overcome by application 
to the Canine Sanatorium, Friars Place Farm Kennels, Willesden Lane, Acton. 


The Holborn Autochange, Limited, 100, High Holborn, is instituted 
for the sale and hire of cheap and trustworthy new and second-hand 
motor cycles. They also buy machines or take old ones in part payment 
for new. 


The owner of an estate is often perplexed as to the best method of fencing 
he can adopt. Tastes differ, and it would be absurd to say that any one variety 
is unquestionably the best. Before any other is selected, however, it is 
certainly advisable to inspect the Empire Hard Steel woven wire fence, 
manufactured by Messrs. Parker, Winder and Achurch, of Broad Street. 
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Birmingham. We have seen nothing which pleases us more as regards appear- 
ance ; it is claimed for it that it is also the cheapest, that it will not rust, 
is practically indestructible, and has no sharp points to damage live stock. 


Few men who are not writers by profession, and indeed not many who 
are, have turned out close upon twenty volumes. Mr. S. R. Bottone, of 
Bottone and Son, Manufacturing and Consulting Electricians, of Wallington, 
Surrey, has up to the present time produced nineteen books; it would 
be difficult to offer stronger proof of competence in his calling. Motorists who 
are in doubt about their dynamos and accumulators know where to seek 
advice. The En Route Dynamo is particularly well worth attention. 


For most people a fire is so rare an experience that precautions are 
perhaps not unnaturally neglected ; nevertheless many fires break out 
during the year, and whether they are serious or not usually depends upon 
what is done as soon as the mischief is apparent. It is at this moment that 
the Kyl-Fyre proves its value ; the extinguishers cost five shillings each and 
are obtainable from Kyl-Fyre, Ltd., Eastbourne, and 7, Mark Lane, London. 


A tailor may make excellent clothes for ordinary wear which are entirely 
unsuitable for men who practise active exercises ; it is therefore desirable to 
deal with a tradesman who understands what is necessary for the golfer, the 
man who shoots, or follows other fields of sport. Christy’s, 4, Argyll Place, 
Regent Street, are among those who fulfil these requirements. 


For close upon a century the Mackley Bros., of Norwich, have been 
known as breeders and exhibitors of canaries. During this period they have 
taken over 9,000 prizes, and their aviaries frequently contain as many as 
5,000 birds. It would be strange if those who are in want of a canary could 
not there find what they seek. 

The strongest and most durable gloves made are doubtless those 
manufactured of horse hide by The Eisendrath Glove Company, of Chicago, 
obtainable in London from Messrs. A. H. Selwyn, Limited, 2, Lilypot Lane, 
Noble Street, E.C. They are made in all shapes and sizes, and when greasy 
or dirty those bearing the trade mark ‘‘ Asbestol’’ can be easily washed 
and cleaned. 

Land owners who are erecting cottages on their estates, and who study 
picturesqueness as well as economy, should make themselves acquainted 
with the designs of the Alnwick Foundry and Engineering Company, Limited, 
who have lately extended their English establishment to Brussels, Hamburg, 
Cairo, Buenos Aires, and Rhodesia—surely the best possible evidence of the 
esteem in which their work is held. 

Messrs. Eaton and Frain, Country House Engineers, Standard Buildings, 
Leeds, are specially devoting themselves to country house lighting, and have 
numerous testimonials expressive of the satisfaction of those who have had 
dealings with them. 

it is a feature of the business of Messrs. Hussey and Hatton, Builders, 
Decorators, Electricians, etc., of 124, Cromwell Road, that their consultations 
and estimates are free. Their names are well known in and beyond the South 
Kensington district. 

Sufferers from gout or neuritis who cannot get to foreign bathing places 
may »e put in the way of obtaining the famous Carlsbad cure on application 
to 13a, Wigmore Street, W. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original 
photograph or photographs sent in representing any sporting 
Subject. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions: that they have been taken by the 
sender, and that they have never been previously published. A few 
lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken should 
accompany each subject. Residents in the country who have access 
to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood 
when hounds are running, will doubtless find interesting subjects ; 
these will also be provided at football or cricket matches, and 
wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings and 
Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
Photographs of Public School interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the December competition will be announced in 
the February issue. 


THE OCTOBER COMPETITION 


The prize in the October competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mr. Edward S. C. Betteley, Surbiton, 
Surrey ; Mr. C. Friend-Smith, Wallington, Surrey ; Mr. W. J. Abrey, 
Tonbridge ; Mr. J. Day, Putney, S.W. ; Captain A. Heinicke, Shiraz, 
Southern Persia; Mr. A. B. Reed, Holland Park Avenue, W.; Mr. 
E. W. Rillyard-Leake, Royal Naval College, Dartmouth; Mr. 
Charles Trisler, Norwood Road, S.E. ; Mr. Joseph Bujnak, Budapest ; 
and Mr. R. M. Fraser, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W. 
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““ VENTURE ”’ PASSING BONES GATE, CHESSINGTON 
Photograph by Mr. Edward S. C. Betteley, Surbiton, Surrey 


RUGBY FOOTBALL. INTER-HOUSE MATCH, WHITGIFT PUBLIC SCHOOL, CROYDON 
Photograph by Mr. C. Friend-Smith, Wallington, Surrey 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


FELSTED SCHOOL STEEPLECHASE. THE FIRST BIT OF ROAD IN THE JUNIOR RACE 
Photograph by Mr. A. St. John Wright, Lieutenant Essex Regt., Mhow, Central India 


HOUNDS AT WORK ON A CATCHY SCENT 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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BALUCHY SPORTS. BALUCHY SPEARMEN WAITING THEIR TURN FOR TENT-PEGGING 
Photograph by Mr. G. G. Collet, Lieutenant R.A.M.C., Quetta, Baluchistan 


THE DEVONSHIRE PARK, EASTBOURNE, NEW RUGBY FOOTBALL TEAM PLAYING THEIR 
FIRST TRIAL MATCH, OCTOBER 28, IQII 


Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne 
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TENT-PEGGING IN SOUTHERN PERSIA. ‘‘ WELL TAKEN 
Photograph by Captain A. Heinicke, Shivaz, Southern Persia 


BLUE TITS 
Photograph by Mr. T. L. Smith, Cambridge 
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BOWLS AT THORNEYHOLME, NEAR CLITHEROE 
Photograph by Mr. W. O. E. Meade-King, Boyn Hill, Maidenhead 


LADY DUNLEATH’S HEN RIA AT BALLYWALTER PARK, CO. DOWN 
Photograph by Miss E. Peel, Knowlmeve Manor. Clitheroe 
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RACING AT GATWICK 
Photograph by Mr. A. B. Reed, Holland Park Avenue, W. 


ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, DARTMOUTH, SUMMER ASSAULT-AT-ARMS. 
SECOND ROUND OF HEAVY-WEIGHT BOXING 


Photograph by Mr. E. W. Rillyard-Leake, Royal Naval College, Dartmouth 
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KENT V. EASTERN COUNTIES, AT BLACKHEATH. A THROW-IN 
Photograph by Mr. Charles Trisler, Norwood Road. S.E. 


GOLF IN THE DESERT, HELOUAN, EGYPT 
Photograph by Miss Hankinson, Little Bassett Wood, Southampton 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


SAILING AT PUTNEY 
Photograph by Mr. J. Day, Putney, S.W. 


GOING TO THE START. ALAG STEEPLECHASES, NEAR BUDAPEST 


Photograph by Mr. Joseph Bujnak, Budapest 
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ON THE TURN. POLO AT ROEHAMPTON 
Photograph by Mr. R. M. Fraser, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W. 


THE FIRST MEET OF THE BATH AND COUNTY HARRIERS AT TOLL DOWN, OCT. 16, IQII 
Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 
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Headquarters for Canaries i 
MACKLEY BROS., NORWICH, ENG. 


For nearly 100 years the Mackleys of Norwich have 
been Breeders, Shippers and Exhibitors of Canaries. 
Few namés in any branch of busin«ss have gone 
further round the world. Mackley Bros.’ Aviaries 
are frequently stocked with 5,0 irds of every 
variety for Exhibition, Breeding, or Song, They 
have been awarded 9,000 prizes—a world’s record. 
Simply state requirements. 


Under the distinguished patronage of H.I.M. The 
Empress of Germany and the Sultan of Turkey. 


Postal and Telegraphic Address :— 


MACKLEY BROS., NORWICH, ENGLAND. 
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Removals & Warehousing 


Dixon's DEPOSITORY, 


AND 
Careful and Efficient Service is 
Ensured. 


22 to 63, HARROW ROAD, W. 


TWO MEN can erect A MILE of this fencing 
per day— it is indestructible and there- 
fore practically everlasting—cannot be 
broken through—not unsightly—won’t rust 
(specially galvanised)—has no points 
to damage animals—is difficult to climb. 


EMPIRE 


STEEL 
wee FENCE 


is cheapest fencing made, 
and strongest too, 
It is supplied ready for erection, with or without 
uprights (wood or iron) as desired. 
A large landowner in Norfolk writes :—** Your * Empire’ Fencing 
is very satisfactory. It is very economical and easy to put up, 
though it requires some care in straining, 1 consider it a better 
tence than the ordinary strands of wire, and the 
smaller mesh at the bottom is very useful for keeping 
in sheep and pigs. If 1 had not been confident as to 
its durability 1 should not have put it up.” 
Send for Comprehensive Catalogue 
Jree from Sole Distributors: 
PARKER, WINDER & ACHURCH, LTD. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Telegrams,“ Ironclad,” Telephone Midland 4], 


the knot 
—can’t slip.” 


A. J. WHITE 


GENTLEMEN'S 
SILK 
HUNTING 
HATS. 


DIRECTIONS FOR 
TAKING SIZE OF HEAD 


Cut pieces of card or sticks 
for length and breadth as 
shown in dotted lines. 


HUNTING 
CAPS. 


Also made up 
light for 
Harriers and 
Beagles. 


74, Jermyn Street, St. James’s, S.W. 
Ladies’ Dept., 63, JERMYN STREET. 


H. A. BEAL 
Winter Sports. 


Ski-ing Skirts, 
15/9 to 30O0/- 


Guaranteed, 


Ladies’ Swits, 


REAL SCOTCH 
TWEED, 


42/- 


COAT LINED SILK. 
Sent on Approval. 


Ladies’ Raincoats, 


29/9 39/9 


PATTERNS BY RETURN. 


287, REGENT ST 


Near Polytechnic, Ww. 
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THE GENTLE ART. 


SOME SKETCHES AND STUDIES. 


By HENRY LAMOND, 


Secretary of the Loch Lomond Angling Improvement Association. 


6s. net. 


With Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. 


Anglers will find from this volume that it is still possible 
to treat of their fascinating sport in a fresh and original 
manner. The sketches are replete with thoughtful 
suggestion and the descriptive passages are instinct with 
that feeling for natural fact which characterises the 
work of the best angling writers. The more serious 
studies are timely in their treatment of subjects which 
are at present engrossing the angling world in Scotland. 
No more complete treatise on the law of Trout fishing 
has ever appeared. 


ESSAYS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


By Joun AnvrREW Late Fellow of 
All Souls. Edited by W. P. Ker, Fellow 
of All Souls College. 


With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 


1. FREEMAN, FROUDE & SEELEY—2. FRANCIS 
PARKMAN— TREVELYAN’S AMERICAN REVOLUTION— 
4. EZRA STILES—5. THE POETRY OF SPORT—6. LITERA 
TURE AND THE TURF—7. RACEHORSE BREEDING: i. Is 
Racehorse Breeding a Lottery ? ii. Mz. Lowe and the Figure System? 
iii. Have our Racehorses Deterioratel MODERN RIFLE 
SHOOTING —9. HARRIERS. 


The Times says: As regerds the inner history of the Turf nobody 
ever succeeded in plunbing the depths of his information, whicl 
could be produced at any moment, without resorting to books o 
reference. Not less exact and far-reaching is the knowledge o 
literary highways and byways, and the power of literary criticisn 
shown i i “The Poetry of Sport’ anc 


8s. net. 


Contents : 


in the essiys entitled, 
** Literature and the Turf,” which no good sportsman can afford te 
leave unread. 


RIFLE, ROD AND SPEAR 
IN THE EAST. 


By Sir EDWARD DURAND, Bart., C.B. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 8s. net. 

This book, written in a light, almost conversational 
vein, presents a series of glimpses of past sporting 
experiences in a novel and invariably interesting form, 
whilst sketches by the author add local colour in illustra- 
tion of the letterpress. Its inception was owing to the 


repeated request of the author’s sons to ‘tell us a 
shooting story.” 


THE LION HUNTER O 
SOUTH AFRICA, 


Five Years’ Adventures in the Far Interior of South 
Africa, with Notices of the Native Tribes and Savages. 
By ROUALEYN GORDON CUMMING, of Altyre. 
Cheap Edition. With Woodcuts. 1/- net. 


A NEW VOLUME IN MURRAY’S SHILLING LIBRARY. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


The Hon. Mrs. R.C. Grosvenor, 


PRACTICAL ARTIST-GARDENER, 


gives advice on alterations, lays out gardens, 

designs garden houses, trellis, parterres, 

Rose and rock gardens to scale, etc., etc. 
TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


Address :— 
‘*Morrisbourne House,’’ Woking, Surrey, 


To 
Mediterranean, South o 


RIVIER j France, by Pacific Line. 


Fortnightly Sailings from LIVERPOOL, 
Moderate Fares. Motor Cars Carried, Cycles Free. 
Special facilities for reception of Cars by Government 
Officials at La Rochelle-Pallice. 


TOURS to 


FRANCE, SPAIN« PORTUGAL 


From SOUTHAMPTON and LIVERPOOL. 
8 Days and Upwards from £10. 


THE ROYAL MAIL 
R.M.S.P. STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
THE PACIFIC 
P.S.N.C. steam NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
LONDON: 18, Mesramte St., E-C., or 32, Cockspur St., S.W. 
LIVERPOOL: 31, James Street. 


The 


WINCHESTER GAME FARM, 1:2. 


WINCHESTER, HANTS, 
IS NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR 


PHEASANTS’ EGGS 


From long movable Pens ; 
Chinese; Blacknecked; Pure and Crossed 
Versicolours and Mongolians. 

85 % to 95% GUARANTEED FERTILE. 

For PRICES, &c., apply— — 
WINCHESTER GAME FARM, Morestead, 
Winchester, Hants. 


Telegrams : FarM, OwsLeBury. 


Portable Loose Boxes for Hunter 
TENANT'S FIxTuRES, 
BEST MATERIALS A} 
WORKMANSHIP, 


Prices and 
Particulars q 
application, 
oy Send 1d. fo 
Testimonial 
Catalogue 
Poultry Hous 
ac, 


J. T. HOBSON & CO., 


Estar. 00 Years, 


Timber Merebants, Fmporters 
and Manufacturers, 


BEDFOR 


Works and Stock of Timber cover 6 Acres 


ii 
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After a strenuous day there is no stronger or surer way to get “fit” 
than to take a 


Mustard Bath 


S.H.B. 7091. 


“They well deserve to have 
That know the strong’st and surest way to get.” 
—kKING RICHARD II. 


A hot bath to which is added a couple of table- 
spoonfuls or so of COLMAN’S MUSTARD. 


CHOICE 
RUSSIAN 


CAVIARE] 


, £/6, and 10/6 per jar. 


we iw Grain of the most delicate flavour, as 
supplied to the nobility, leading Clubs, and Hotels. 
- IMPORTED TWICE WEEKLY. 


Of high-class Grocers and Stores, ov postage paid from 


R. T. KAY, CAVIARE 


IMPORTER, HULL. 


THE FAVOURITE WINE 
OF THE 


BROTHERS CHEERYBLE. 


“David,” said Brother Ned. 

“Sir,” replied the butler. 

“A magnum of the DOUBLE DIAMOND, David, 
to drink ‘ee health of Mr. Linkinwater.” 

“Ha!” said Brother Ned, first examining the cork, 
and afterwards filling his glass,.... “this looks 
well, David.” 

“Tt ought to, Sir, ”replied David. “You'd be 
troubled to find such a glass of wine as is our 
DOUBLE DIAMOND and that Mr. Linkinwater 


knows very well.” Vide CHARLES DICKENS. 
Nicholas Nickleby.” Chap. xxxvit. 


DIXON’S 


DOUBLE 
DIAMOND 


PORT. 


shipped by MORGAN BROTHERS, 
OPORTO. 


© be obtained of all Wine Merchants and Grocers. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS— 

essrs. BLANDY BROTHERS & CO., 
16, Mark Lane, E.C. 


SPORTING 
CARTRIDGES. 


€.ess 
MOND => 


“ GRAND 
sent free on 
application. 


PRIX,” 
1907-1908 and NSS 

1911, 3, Gracechurch St., 

CURTIS'S & HARVEY, LTD. A LONDON, E.C 


Ladies and Gentlemen who “Ride to Hounds”’ 
AND WEAK 


Mrs. STEELE’S 
“FAMOUS” 


HUNTING CORSET 


Perfection of Fit and Absolute Comfort. 


The Field, of Feb. 22, 1908, says : ‘‘We have lately had sub- 
mitted to us by Mrs. Steele a Hunting Corset which we have 
put to a practical test and found most comfortable for riding 
in, as they hold the figure well together without undue 
pressure. 


38, UPPER BERKELEY St., PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


Price List and Self-Measurement Form on Application, 
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SABLE 


Our Speciality. 
Save 50%. 
GET YOUR FURS DIRECT 


from 


THE RUSSIAN FURRIERS, 


108, STRAND, W.C. 


FURS SENT TO YOUR RESIDENCE FOR INSPECTION, 
*Phone: 9338 Gerrard. 


THE HAWKSTONE PARK HOTEL 
WESTON, SALOP. 
(Eleven Miles from Shrewsbury) 
THE WELL-KNOWN COUNTY HOTEL, 
FACING HAWKSTONE PARK. 


Five Packs of Foxhounds 
Meet within a short radius, the North Shropshire 
Kennels being only two miles away. 


Wem (L. & N.W.Rly.), between Crewe and Shrews- 
bury, and Hodnet (G.W.Rly.), between Crewe and 
Wellington, are each four miles distant. 


Mrs. MANLEY, Proprietress. 


OR SALE one of the most beautiful 
F 9» ISLANDS in the Gulf of Georgia, 

close to Victoria, and in the direct line of steamers to 
and from Vancouver, containing 407 acres; a good house 
on the property, and a plentiful supply of fresh water; 
splendid harbour; good shooting and fishing. Price £6,000, 
on easy terms of payment.—Apply J. E. SMART and Co., 
Real Estate Brokers, 837, Salisbury House, E.C., and 
405-6, Pemberton Building, Victoria, B.C. Further list 
of properties for sale on application to our London Office. 


SUDAN 


THE COUNTRY FOR THE 


SPORTSMAN 


LONDON TO KHARTO 
IN 9 DAYS, 


SUDAN 


THE LAND OF 
BIG GAME 


During the Wint¢ 
Months, Novembg 
to March, the cl 
mate is invariab 
DRY, SUNNY an 
INVIGORATING 


DIRECT 
EXPRES 
SERVIC 


From CAIRO 
By STEAMERS 
and 
DINING and 
SLEEPING CA 
TRAINS. 


ALEXANDRA SAID 


(ELEPHANT ) 
(BUFFALO) 
(RHINOCEROS) BA HM 


GOLF CLUBS. 
AN IDEAL XMAS PRESENT. 


Bulger Clubs have been proved to drive 15 to 20 yards further than 
straight-faced clubs. My special Bulger Drivers and Brassies are made 
of only specially-celected woods by competent workmen. Of perfect 
shape and beautifully balanced and finished, they form an ideal Xmas 
present. 


CHARLES GIBSON, Westward Ho, N. Devon. 


SPORTING DOGS. 


Winning adults and puppies always for sale of nearly every variety 
of sporting dog, including perfectly broken Retrievers and Spaniels, 
Airedales, Bull-terriers, Sealyhams and Wire and Smooth Fox-terriers 
entered to fox and badger. Prices moderate. 


The County Gentleman, Sept. 23rd, 1911, says, ‘‘ Mr. Lucas may be 
relied on to supply just that type the sportsman requires,” 


JOCELYN LUCAS, Bashley, New Milton, HANTS. 
BOWDEN’S INDIAN BALM 


This high-class Soothing, Cleansing and Healing Ointment contains no 
jess than SEVENTEEN VALUABLE INDIAN OILS, BALSAMS, &e., 
and is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


1/1li & 2/9 Boxes; by post for 1/- & 2/6. 
BOWDEN’S INDIAN BALM CO., BARNSTAPLE. 
G. M. PITT, Esa., M.P.S. The Square, Barnstaple, writes as follows: 


‘In my opinion, none of the widely advertised Ointments compare 
with INDIAN BALM for value and efficacy,” 


SAMPLES FREE. 


WATERBUCK) G HAI 


to Khartoum. 
ANTELOPE) gon 


e 
CADDAR Ga Two Steam 


= Services Monthk 
CEOPARD) UGANDA from Khartoum t 


Rejaf for Ugandé 


The SUDAN is one of the mog 
easily accessible countries in whic 
Big Game abounds, and its larg 
territory offers a most varied choi 
of Shooting Grounds. 


SPECIAL STEAMERS FOR PRIVATE CHARTER 
COMPLETE ARRANGEMENTS MADE. 


In addition to the regular Express Services; COMBINE 
CIRCULAR TOURS from Cairo, at INCLUSIVE FARES, visiti 
the principal places of interest in EGYPT and the SUDAN, are. r ‘ 
during the season. 


For Particulars, Tickets and Accommodation, apply to 
ARTHUR S. BULL, CHIEF EUROPEAN PASSENGER AGEN 
SUDAN GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS AND STEAMERS, 
3, CRANE Court, FLEET STREET, 
Lonpon, E. 
Or to any of the principal tourist agents in all towns. 


iV 
as 
| 
| EGY P| TEA 
| 
} LUXOR 
WADITHALFA | 
ATBIARA 
OMDURMAN®KHARTOUM 
S U A 
K O R DIO FAN 
(HIPPOPOTAMUS) 
R ARTEBEESD Three Service 
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BEVAN’S FURS 


+ is to enjoy perfect satisfaction.” 


The Most 
Unique 
Fur 
Collection 
and Best 
Values 


in Town. EXHIBITION of 


| Rew 
Winter 
Models 


entitle 
and PROCEEDING. 
Fur Bargains’’ 
post free on 
application. 


MOSCOW.” 


‘ii ” A Charming Set, made from Best Quality 
selected Russian Blended Martens. 
Fashionable Boa in Real Skunk. Best Silky Skins, Stole gh go 
rich Brown Colour, 43 Gns. Large 6-Skin Muff to match - 27 Gns. 
Flat Muff to match - - - 3} Gns. The complete Setfor - - 45 Gns. 
Grey Squirrel Scarves and Stoles from to 20 Gns. AN EXCELLENT FUR BARGAIN. 


Aiéess: BEVAN, 41, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 
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It’s on cold, dark, winter mornings that you most appreciate a CLEMAK! 
However numb your fingers or bad the light, you know you cannot cut yourself, and 
that the keenly tempered blade will afford you a thorough, easy shave in quick time. 

The CLEMAK Safety Razor with 7 Blades, in Case, Costs 5/-. 

CLEMAK Blades are Bows Put the CLEMAK side 
made to last—you do by side with the safety 
not throw them away ee razor offered at a 
when dulled—a few : —_ guinea. You will then 
strokes on the strop and ; see it is the equal of the 
the edge is keen again. . other razor—and costs 

The CLEMAK Strop- 2 sh you 16/ less. Then 
ping Machine (price 3,6 including ia why pay a guinea. 
good leather strop) compels you Note how carefully the 
to strop at the correct angle and CLEMAK is made—the 
pressure, and ensures a keen ; : , perfection of every de- 
blade for every shave. ee | tail-its beautiful finish. 


The CLEMAK Safety Razor with 7 Blades ‘ ee Look at the blade— feel 
in case, and the CLEMAK Stropping . _ its keen cutting edge - no 
Machine with leather strop, form a perfect r : : -. other blade could shave 
Shaving Outfit at $/6 complete. your beard more easily 


‘ than that. 
Combination Case, “Made as well and Shaves as well as any Guinea Razor. 


12 Blades, i 
Stropping Machine Safe 
and Strop, i 
10/6 post free. ‘oad 
Razor for tife. 


OF ALL CUTLERS CLEMAK RAZOR C° 


BILLITER ST.E-C: 


The CLEMAK FACE 

THE 
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ALPINE SPORTS 


LIMITED, 


Beg to announce that they have secured 
the entire accommodation in the follow- 
ing Hotels for the winter season for 


SKATING, TOBOGGANING, 
CURLING, SKI-ING AND 
SLEIGHING. 
5 
| 


BALLAIGUES—Grand Hotel, Aubepine. 
BEATENBERG—three hotels. 
CAMPFER—Hotel Julierhof. 
KANDERSTEG.- Hotel Victoria. 
LENZERHEIDE—Kurhaus. 

MONT ANA—Palace. 
MORGINS—two hotels. 
MURREN—four hotels. 

VILLARS—the seven principal hotels. 
WENGEN—seven hotels. 


For Illustrated Handbooks and Plans of Hotels apply to 
the Secretary, 


5, ENDSLEIGH GARDENS. LONDON, N.W. 


The “PORT JACKSON” and ““MEDWAY,” now engaged on 
voyages to and from Australia, will have vacancies for cadets during 
the late summer of next year. 

The following Steamship Lines have associated themselves with 
Messrs. Devirr & Moore in this scheme, viz.: the Union Castle. 
the Cunard, the Booth, the Shaw, Savill, and Albion, and 
Messrs. T. & J. Harrison, who will give preference to officers who 
have been cadets in this Company when they have obtained their 
necessary certificates. 

Special Terms are offered to ‘‘ Worcester” and ‘‘ Conway” 
Cadets who have obtained certificates of two years’ service. 


Naval Instructors and Fully Qualified Surgeons are carried, 


For full particulars apply to the Managers :-— 
Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, 
12, FENCHURCH BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 


~ 
vi 
\\ ‘ ip No a. per OZ. 
“JOHN FLAYER & SONS 
THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO Ce [OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND) 
ee | | Devitt & Moore’ ining Ships, Ltd 
evi oore’s Ocean Training Ships, Ltd. 
Wh ‘ 
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THE 


FLANGE WHEEL 


\ 


(Type 3) 


enables you // STEPNEY 
‘ PATENT FLANGE 
to fitthe ~ 


FITTING PERMANENTLY TO} 


THE STEPNEY WHEEL 


FITTED COMPLETE WITH | 46 STEPNEY rt MOTOR CAR WHEELS 


STEPNEY GRoOvED TyRE. 


FOR RECEIVING THE 
ina few STEPNEY 


| WHEEL. 
seconds. 


FOR THE MOTORIST WHO WILL HAVE THE BEST. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS FROM— OR CALL AT THE 
WHEEL | LONDON SHOWROOMS AND 
SOUTH WALES. LLANELLY. | 168, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W. 


Perfectly Simple. Simply Perfect. 


DUAL RIM. 


“It is just as simple as that—a child can do it.” 


FULL PARTICULARS— 


ALMA STREET, ASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 


~ 
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DOES YOUR CAPE BOAT that 
HOOD LEAK ? Stows in a Kit Bag 


is the 


You can Waterproof it and make it ACCORDIAN ou: 
look like new at a cost of 7/6, that being “ge 
1 FOLDING BOAT 
the rice of 3 gallon and no matter whether you 
FISH the SCOTCH LOCHS or go DUCK SHOOTING } ||! 
| an “ Accordian ’’ Boat will enable you to 


your bag—because it gets you there! 
LIGHT DRAUGHT. 10ft. Boat 


‘7 it. - - - 80lb. £4 10 
ft. 2perzoms- - 50 1b. 40x20x 9in. BF 


8 
2 10 ft. 3 oer ons- - - 60lb. 40x22x12in SIO O 
A CC O D [LAN 12 ft. Bpersons comfortably 751b. 42x29x14in. £12 O 
Supplied to CHARLES G., Es 
FLEXIBLE PAINT 
Not affected by 1ott. Bos ut you sent me 


: imate hit ts int 
which is sufficient for most Hoods. Anyone | “Um*@orwhitean Boar 


can apply it, and we guarantee it to water- by Mepeeceema” ‘Sen 
proof and renovate any canvas or leather ie) vt eee 
Hood. Recommended in the correspondence I 
columns of the “‘ Motor,” July 25th, 1911, etc. 


Ys 
Colours: Tan, Brown, Black, Grey, etc. VES os 
MADE UP IN TINS, directions printed on label. : Ly LY ce 


+ Gallon, 4/-; } Gallon, 7/6; 1 Gallon, 14/-. | 


Packing and Box, 6d. Cans_Free. | 
If your Dealer do2sn’t stock it, send your order direct. { Catalogue gratis of Sole Manufacturers and Patentees : 


ACCORDIAN BOAT CO.., 123b, Victoria Street, LONDON, S.W. 


Phone: 2500 Victoria. Telegrams: ‘* Accobotos, London.” 


For BEST VALUES 


IN HARDY For all Advertisements and 
Forest and Ornamental Trees, the insertion of Bills in this 
Evergreen and Flowering Shrubs, Magazine, please address com- 
Rhododendrons, Covert Plants, munications to the Advertise- 
Hedge Plants, Fruit Trees, ment Manager, BADMINTON 
Roses, Bulbs, Seeds, etc., MAGAZINE, 8, Henrietta St., 

- Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


WM. FELL & CO., Ltd., 


Royal Seed and... 
Nursery Establish t HEXHAM. 


A 


AMARYLLIS— THE WORLD-FAMED 
HIPPEASTRUMS. 3 ge elus 
Unrivalled New Hybrids. Highest Awards at Home PLAYER 


and Abroad, including 37 Gold Medals. Splendid Bulbs, 
thoroughly ripened. Catalogues and all particulars LOM the extraordinary success of PIANOS 


pe which is undoubtedly due to 
free on application. The Trade supplied. their es Supremacy, Reliability and Moderate Prices. 
R HERBERT MARSHALL & SONS, Ltd., 


ROBT. P. KER & SONS, Aigburth Nursery, Liverpool. Dept. 4 Ancelus Hall, Regent House, Regent St., London. 


THE NEW DOUBLE COLLAR 


THAT IS GOOD FORM TO-DAY. 


THREE : The extra good material used enables 
= Seas : the collar to retain its excellent, 
11, 134, and 2 inches. men. 


J. W. TACON (ii 


ix 
if 
9 ft. 
Boat 
Send ie 
4/6 
for sample 
half dozen, 
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NTHRACITE 
STOVES. 


Warmest, Cleanest, Cheapest. 


Even Temperature Day and Night is 
easily obtained by using ANTHRACITE 
STOVES; they dispel all chills, are 


beautifully clean and 


EASILY FITTED AT MODERATE 
COST. 


Have you seen the FLORENCE BOILER 
GRATE? Will heat a whole house from 
Drawing Room fire. Write for free 
illustrated book. 


The London Warming and Ventilating Co., Ltd., 
20, Newman Street, LONDON, W. 


A HANDSOME PRESENT. Bound Volume of the 


IBAID MIN TORT 


of SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Vol. XXXIII., July to December, 1911. 
Price 7/6 net. 
Covers for Binding can be obtained through any Bookseller. 
E. HULTON & CO., LTD., 118, FLeer Street, LONDON, E.C. 


EADY FOR USE. 


auways OPP 
= 


BLACK A !VORY 
Handles Fe Handles 
6 EACH RAZOR IN A_ CASE 6 


Wrotesate> OSBORNE .GARRETT & C2 LONDON .W. 


x 
| 
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| 
EVER REQUIRE | 
| i Z S GRINDING. | 
| 
Real | 
| 
| Grou nd | 
| 
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HARBUTTS 


PLASTICINE 


Boy CAVE Him THAT 


You can always raise a laugh at Christmas Time with a 
lump of HARBUTT’S 


PLASTICINE. 


The Complete Modeller Box—5 Colours, 
Tools, Boards, &c., &c. Post Free, 2/10. 
Particulars of other Boxes, Free. 


W. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 12, Bathampton, Bath. 


The “J.E.F.” Adjustable Motor 
Cycle Backrest. 


The simplest backrest ob- 

tainable, having neither 

levers, catches or other 
encumbrances. 


A touch will fix it up or 
down; it cannot fall acci- 
dently. 


Yet it is 
“Up” 
ina 
“JIFFY 
and 
‘DOWN 
ina 
“CRACK” 


Design Registered, 


Real Leather Up- 
holstered and well 
finished. 


RETAIL PRICE, 9/6 


PATENT APPLIED FOR, 


Fits practically every Saddle. 
Made in good material. 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT, 
J. E. FEAY, . 28, Jackson’s Row, Manchester. 


SADDLE * 


USED iw tHe ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY. AND 
BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 


MADE FOR 
CLEANING SADDLES 


“You can use 
nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 
Brecknell & C2 Haymarket, london. /f_your groom 
treats it ry, & uses the Soap according to dir. 
ection the harness will always look well,” THE FIELD 


31 HAYMARKET © LONDON s S.W. 


© 


CANINE SANATORIUM 


Friar’s Place Farm Kennels, 


WILLESDEN LANE, ACTON. 


© 


Three minutes Acton (G.W.R.), fifteen minutes 

Paddington ; Splendid Accommodation ; 6} acres 

meadow, quarantine kennels dogs from abroad. 

Bitches taken to whelp. No infectious cases 
admitted. 


Tel. 72 Chiswick.—Apply Manager as above. 
© 
OOOOOOOO 


Now Ready. 1912 Edition. 


STANDARD POSTACE 
STAMP CATALOGUE. 


520 pages, 4,000 Illustrations. 
Price 2s., post free. 


STANDARD POSTAGE STAMP ALBUMS. 
NEW EDITION FOR 1912. 


7 a ‘omplete and right up-to-date, in great variety of styles and pelea. 


rite for our Illustrated Price List (in two parts), consisting of 100 
pages, sent free on request. 


The Monthly Philatelic Novelty List, €d. per annum, post free. 


WHITFIELD KING & CO., IPSWICH. 


‘MARRIAGE AUCTION” 


THE CARD GAME OF THE AGE. 


Also how to tell Marriage Fortunes 
for Unmarried Ladies and Widows. 
1/6 per pack. 


ROBERT BURNS & CO., 


Inventors, Patentees, and Manufacturers, 


1, MITRE COURT, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
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“ORIGINAL” 


HOLDERNESS 
HUNT 


THE PERFECT OPERA GLASS. 
Large Field. Fine Definition. 


Brilliant Picture. 
Of all good 
Opticians. 
Booklet from 


Cc. P. GOERZ 
hadies’ & Gents’ 2/- per pair. By Post, 2/2 LTD., 


The only safe Knitted ( Glove for Oriving Bees not slip. Optical Works, 


WOODS BROTHERS, 


Circus, 
Sole Proprietors. E Cc 
a 31 & 32, WHITEFRIARGATE, HULL. J London, E.C. 


OLD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT 


Any condition, 3d. per tooth given 3 

on vulcanite, 6d. on silver, 1s. on gold, iG) S 6,000 TESTIMONIALS. 
2s. on platinum. Immediate Cash. By ey. I will send a TEST HOROSCOPE comprising 
fea an . Stamp for postage. imply give 
| RAY BUR 27, BRAZENNOSE-STREET, AS date. month, and your of tone i 
N nown. oney returne 1 oroscope 19 

9 MANCHESTER. untrue. Mr. NEWTON VERITY [M.E.), 

58, Ludg Hill, t EC. 


FOR ALL KINDS OF RAZOR BLADES. 


This strop—the new KEMO Honing Strop—made! __In the use of the KEMO Strop you will find the | 
possible by the discovery of the wonderful sharpen-| secret of shaving in comfort. You'll be able to 
ing preparation Kemoline—is ready for instant | shave every day smooth and close without the 

use, and will last as long as amanneedsa razor. | slightest smarting of the skin. 
KEMO STR in two qualities in, both Graduating Cushion or Hanging Strap 
es. ice an 
KEMO STROP” for Safety Razor Blades, 2/- post free. 


KEMOLINE or self-treatment of Strops is easily applied, and will 
convert a useless Strop into a perfect edge producer. Price 6d, from 
all Cutlers, Stores, &c., or post free. 


KEMOLINE RAZOR SHARPENER: ce 
7. BILLITER ST LONDO 


— 
ESS 
THE 
TELL 
| 
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Messrs. BELL'S BOOKS. 


THE ONLY BOOK ON BADMINTON. 


Just Published. 
Crown 8vo. Freely Illustrated. 2s. net. 


BADMINTON 


S. M. MASSEY, 


Men’s Doubles Joint Champion, 1899, 1903, 1905. 


Messrs. BELL have pleasure in drawing attention 
to this, the first book on Badminton which has appeared. 
Its author needs no introduction to players as an 
authority on the game; and several other well-known 
players have also contributed. Useful chapters are 
those dealing with such subjects as the formation of 
Clubs, Tournaments, Badminton Halls, ete. 


HINTS ON ADVANCED BRIDGE. By Captain 
8S. H. Hinexery, of the Duke of Cambridge’s Own 
(Middlesex Regiment}. New Edition, revised. 
F’cap, 8vo., 2s. net. 


BOOKS ON WINTER SPORTS 


Small Crown 8vo. With 20 full-page illustrations from 
Photographs by Mrs. AUBREY LE BLonp, and 
numerous Diagrams. 7s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH FIGURE SKATING 


A GUIDE TO THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF SKATING IN THE ENGLISH STYLE 


By E. F. BENSON 


MEMBER OF THE SKATING CLUB, AND NATIONAL 
SKATING ASSOCIATION (FIRST CLASS) 
We shall be surprised if every English skater does not 


find * * English Figure Stating’ indispensable, and does not make it 
his vade mecum.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SKATING CALLS. By E. F. Benson. Reprinted 
from ‘‘ English Figure Skating.” In Cloth Slip Case, 
ls. net. 


SKATING. By Dovetas Apams, London Skating 
Club. With a Chapter for Ladies by Miss L. 
CHEETHAM, and a Chapter on Speed Skating by N.G. 
With 125 Diagrams. 2s. 


| RUGBY FOOTBALL. By Harry Vassatt, late 
Treasurer of the Rugby Football Union. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and brought up-to-date 
by C.J. B. Marriort, Sec. of the Rugby Union. Is. 


ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL. ByC. W. Aucock, 
Vice-President of the Football Association. 1s. 


HOCKEY. By Franx S. CreswE Hon. Sec. of 
the Hockey Association. Enlarged Edition, Revised 
to Date. With illustrations. 1s. 

GOLF. In Theory and Practice. 

C. EVERARD. 2s. 
“One of the very best books of its class.”—Referee. 


By H.S. 


Barnardo’s 


Homes 
TRAIN BOYS AND GIRLS 


atone: 
HLM. The Queen | 
HM, Queen / 
‘$f 


*OPYRICHT. 

75,000 Children Rescued. 

9,400 always in the Homes. 
23,616 Emigrated; 98% Successful. 


300 in Training for the Navy and Mer- 
eantile Marine. 


HELP ALWAYS NEEDED 
for the FOOD BILL FUND. 
*,* Cheques payable ‘‘ Dr, Barnardo’s Homes.” 
Director: WILLIAM BAKER, Es1., M.A., LL.B. 
Honorary Treasurer: HOWARD WILLIAMS, Esq. 


General Secretary: CLAUDE WRIGHT. 
Head uffices : 18 to 26, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E. 


DE LAG bp., 6 cvl. 


CHASSIS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, 
FROM Essex AGENTS, 


CULLEN and NICHOLLS, 
Motor Engineers, WITHAM. 


G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., 
YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL ST., W.C. 


for the Toilet 
use ‘‘ SILKY- 


50 for1/- 

250, 4/3: atChemist’s, or 

Manager: ‘ SILKY FIBRE’ Depot, 
3, Unity Street, BRISTOL. 
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SHAW BROS. Drain and Chimney Cleaning 


Machine Manufacturers. 


“GENERAL MACHINE,” with Accessories combined, for unstopping drains and 
cleaning chimneys. 
PATENT “FERRET” and “ARMOURED CANE” LOCK JOINT MACHINES. 
MALACCA CANE RODS, fitted with Patent “Ideal” Lock Joint, or ordinary brass screws. 
Write for Catalogue. All Goods Carriage Paid, and on Approval. 


EASTBOURNE ROAD, BIRKENHEAD. 


“The Marker is a Great Success and has paid for itself in 
Recovered Balls many times over.” 


The above is only one of hundreds of similar 
testimonials from delighted golfers. Send for a 


LEVY’S GOLF BALL MARKER 


to-day, and reduce the cost of your game. 
PRICE COMPLETE, 7/6 ADDITIONAL STAMPS for 


Initiai use in same machine, 


Pat. 20076. Postage 4d. extra. 3/6 each. 


ANDREW LEVY & CO., 


GREAT JUNCTION STREET, LEITH. 


(IN INK) BY USING NSC/200 


YOUR OWN LETTER PAPER, INVOICES, a 


You simply insert your writing paper in the holder and write. 
Whereupon you secure by the act of writing a perfect letter and 
a perfect copy (which remains in the book). There is no sign 
of copying, no perforated edge. 


SAMPLE of the Celebrated ZANETIC PAPER which 
produces this result, free from— 


T. B. M. ZANETIC, Zanetic Works, Welford Road, LEICESTER, 
IF STAMPED ADDRESSED ENVELOPE ENCLOSED. 
One Complete N.S.C. 4/100 copying 200 Quarto or 400 Octavo letters, 3/3 post free, 
or N.S.C. 4/200 copying 400 Quarto or 800 Octavo letters, 4/6 post free. 


PUREST | N ENG re AND. 4 yy i FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 


Ai 40/- 


per Doz. iff 


Descriptive 


1 A B E per Doz. Chimney- = 
Gases: sweeping and 


Carriage Drain-clearing 


Paid. Machines. Specially : 
designed for Private Houses, 
Country Mansions, Hotels, 

Farms, etc. They are always 


useful, and last a lifetime. 


R.M. MILLS & co. Ww. & G. ASHFORD, 


9,Barnt Green, Birmingham. 


LETTERS COPIED WHILE WRITING 
| 
URNE 
BO r 
SOF 
- 
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Booklet New 
Shooting 
School Free. 


IIlustrated 
Price List 
Free. 


CHARLES LANCASTER 


and Co. Ltd., 
GUN AND RIFLE MANUFACTURERS 


TO HIS LATE MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 
Also by Warrant of Appointment to 


HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE V. 


IMPROVED 1911 MODEL 
HAND HAMMERLESS EJECTOR GUNS 
fitted with Patent 
DETACHABLE SIDE LOCKS. 
(No extra charge.) 

“The acme of ingenuity and simplicity.” 
“UNDER AND OVER” 
VERTICAL 
HAMMERLESS PATENT EJECTOR GUNS, 


16-bore, weight about 6 Ib. with 28in. 
Whitworth steel Barrels. Price from 55 Guineas. 


DOUBLE, SINGLE AND MAGAZINE ‘280 RIFLES, 
with Non-fouling smooth OVAL BORE Spiral Rifling. 
Highest Velocity, Flattest Trajectory. 

Greatest Penetration coupled with Shattering effect. 


As supplied to and used by 
H.M. KING GEORGE V., 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, R.N., &c., &c., &c. 
CORDITE RIFLES IN ALL CALIBRES, 
THE COLINDIAN (Regd,) 
CORDITE BALL AND SHOT GUNS. 


Call and see above before ordering elsewhere. 


NEW SHOOTING SCHOOL 


And Uxendon Club. (Patronised by Royalty). 


Immediately adjoining Preston Road Station, Metropolitan Railway. 
Fare 1/- return from Piccadilly Cireus, via Baker Street. 
“THE ART OF SHOOTING.” 

Seventh and Revised Popular Edition, 2/6. Postage 6d, extra. 


11, PANTON ST. HIGHEST AWARDS 
HAYMARKET, G RA N D Franco-British, 190%. 
LONDON, Japan - British, 1910. 

(Est. 1826.) Turin, 1911. 
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OLD SCOTCH 


“SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL. & BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
Carries the Wild Rough Scent In making, use less quantity, it being so 
of the Highland Breeze.” much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


ADVANCES MADE 
£100 ON NOTE OF HAND ALONE, £100 


To Also Loans on JEWELLERY and 
MOTORS, etc., from 5 per cent. 


£1 0,000 Apply in confidence to £1 0,000 


REGINALD MICHAELSON, Financier, 
I, Argyll Street, W. Phone 7765 Gerrard. 


TO 


-—BOXES OF ASSORTED— 
peered OIL BOLTS, SCREWS & NUTS 
rr HAIR | 


ts an absolute necessity for 
all who wish to Nourish 
and Preserve their Hair. 
Avoid preparations 
which contain lead, 

spirit, or other 
dangerous 

ingredients. 


eS f Special Assortments to Customers’ Specification. 
In various combinations to meet all ordinary requirements. 


antee1 free Just what you want always at hand. 
from any 


deleterious ‘e “ EVERY MOTORIST OUGHT TO HAVE ONE. 


compounds, and 

as it penetrates 

to the roots it will 
replace the loss of 

the natural oil in the 
Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. 
Prepared in a Golden & \ 
Coleur for Fair Hair. Sold  \ Contractors to the 

in 3/6, 7/-, and 10/6 bottles : 5 WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY, CROWN COLONIES, &c., 


by Stores, Chemists, and Rowlands, \\ 
Landon. \\ Albert Screw Works, LEEDS. 


Specialists in Repetition Work of all kinds in any Metal. 


— 
} / / é if ae 
AREY BANKS SCREW (9, 
D. 


Che Badminton MSagazine 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
No. 197. DECEMBER, to911 


CONTENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY M. DororHy Harpy. 


WOMAN AND WINTER SPORT A Sertes of Photographs by HORACE W. NICHOLLS 
A FRIEND IN NEED By ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
BADGERS By MISS FRANCES PITT 


By M. ALEXANDER 


ILLUSTRATED. 
THE PURPLE SPOT .. By W. H. ADAMS 


THE ACTION OF A HORSE oh a ve By ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS 

ILLUSTRATED. 

A FOXHUNTER’S PREDICAMENT .. ae .. By THE HON. R. C. DRUMMOND 
ILLUSTRATED. 

DEER-STALKING.. By CAPTAIN AYMER MAXWELL 

ILLUSTRATED BY A. ScoTr RANKIN. 

TOORIE’S CHRISTMAS-BOX.. .. By BERTRAM SMITH 


SOME SHOOTING THEORIES.. .. By OWEN JONES 

ILLUSTRATED. 

DR. GRELLINGER’S CORSICAN CHRISTMAS .. 2 
ILLUSTRATED By H. M. Brock. 


A HUNT WITH THE WISTER HOUNDS... 
ILLUSTRATED. 


.. By C. EDWARDES 


XIII. BOOKS ON SPORT 
XIV. BADMINTON NOTA BENE.. 


XV. A PRIZE COMPETITION 
THE OCTOBER AWARD. ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor requests that his Correspondents will be good enough to inform him of the subject of any article they 
wish to offer before sending the MS. 

A stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of 
non-acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor of the BADMINTON MaGazINE, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per Annum in the 
United Kingdom, 13/- to Canada, and 16/- elsewhere abroad, post free. 
Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 


POSTAGE STAMPS 


| hold one of the finest stocks in London, and can serve you well. 
Collections and loose stamps purchased, exchanged, or sold on 
commission. Stamp business of every kind negotiated. 

Just purchased collection 30,000 varieties. Selections on approval at 


lowest rates against references. 
A FEW XMAS BARGAINS 


Great Britain 1840 1d. black 2d. blue—the pair 4s. Od. | Cape of Good Hope 4d. triangular .. 
” » King Edward 2/6, 5/-,10/-,£1 18s. 6d. Champion Packet, 1,000 different 


Price List of 1,000 sets and packets post free on application. Correspondence Invited. 


J. W. JONES, Dept. Bx, 444, Strand, London. 


SoLe AppreEss. ‘TELEPHONE GERRARD, 2811. 


PAGE 
6006 
Lit, 612 
EV. 
630 
VI. 639 
651 
VIII. 660 
IX. 671 
X. 077 
XI. 687 

.. 10s. 6d. 


DONALD'S 
COUGH POWDERS 


A certain remedy for CouGus, CoLps, INFLUENZA, and 
all Affections of the Throat and Lungs, @3/«= per doz. 


DONALD’S 
TONIC POWDERS 


For Shy Feeders. An excellent Pick-me-Up for 
Race Horses in training, Hunters and Polo Ponies. 
2/6 per doz. POST FREE. 


Used in all the Leading Racing and Hunting Stables. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 
The Hon. George Lambton, Stanley House, Newmarket, writes : 
**Donald’s Cough Powders and Tonic Powders have been used in 
my Stables and found very efficacious.” 


, Trainer, Beckhampton, writes: 


Sam Darling. 
and Tonic Powders are all that you claim for — 


Captain Spence-Jones, M.F.H., Boncath, writes: ‘‘ The Cough Powders 
have had excellent results. » 


‘Your Cough 


A. J. Joyner, Trainer, Newmarket, writes: ‘I have used your 
Cough and Tonic Powders, and find both very beneficial in cases of 
‘Coughs’ and * Run-down Horses.” I can highly recommend them.” 


DONALD & CO., 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 
The Cross, CHESTER. 


Telegrams : ‘‘ Donald, Chemist, Chester.”’ 
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FRUIT-GROWING 
in British Columbia. 


Healthy Life. 


Good Sporting Country. 


Freedom from Socialism. 


Before starting Fruit-Growing it is important to 
have conservative information about the life. Then 
good land should be bought on an estate on which 
irrigation can be obtained and the initial work is done 
by the owners, Desirable neighbours and facilities for 
sports and games should also be considered. 

The Hurlingham Estate in the Columbia Kootenay 
Valley, the property of the British Columbia Farms 
Association Ltd., offers the following advantages: 
Bracing, healthy climate; unrivalled soil; magnificent 
surroundings, advice of resident fruit-growing experts ; 
low prices for lots in various stages of development. 
Attractive bungalows are built and everything is done 
to make the change of life as smooth as possible. 
General information is clearly and moderately 

set forthin the Company’s booklet, which, with 
further details; may be obtained at 8, Waterloo 
Place, from the Company’s London Agent, 
Mr. JASON GURNEY, who is himself a 
fruit-grower; also from Mr. ORMAN 
STEWART, Resident Agent for the Hurling- 
ham Estate. 


THOMAS 


6, Brook Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 


HABIT MAKERS AND 
LADIES’ TAILORS, 


BOOKLET OF . 
LADIES’ SPORTING 
ATTIRE TO. . 
GERRARD 8748. 


THOMAS & SONS’ 


TELEPHONE : 


Riding Hats, Gloves, 
Ties, and everything 
for Ladies Wear. 


The “ BROOK ” 
Sporting Cravat is the 


Smartest and Easiest 
to Tie. 


livery garment emanating 
from Thomas & Sons bears 
that unmistakable stamp of 
distinguished style in cut 
and finish, combined with 
the smartest and finest 
quality materials obtainable, 
at most reasonable prices. 


WRITH 


6, BROOK STREET, LONDON, W. 


TELEGRAMS: ‘‘SPORTICINA, LONDON.”’’ 


FOR 
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The Paper 
with the 
VELVET Surface 


ARBON BROMIDE 


A grade which retains the well-tried qualities 
of the “Wellington” Emulsions, and in addition 
possesses the rich surface of a good carbon. 


All detail is preserved throughout the scale of 
gradation, and the delicate sheen imparts a 
touch of ‘‘life” to the deepest shadows. 


An ideal grade for the Bromoil Process and 
Sulphide Toning. 
ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU SPECIMEN PRINTS. 


Grand Prix—Highest Award—Turin International 
Exhibition, 1911. 


WELLINGTON & WARD, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. 
And at Paris, Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Montreal. 


Artistic Club-Houses, 
Shooting Boxes, Stables, &c. 


Designs, Estimates, and Interviews Gratis. 


Established 1837. 
ALNWICK FOUNDRY, LTD., ALNWICK. 
139, Cannon Street, E.C. 


This is a very important matter. 
It needs very careful consideration. 
HAVE YOU THE TIME FOR THIS? 


THE CHOICE 
OF A CAR. 


NEW CARS supplied. 


INSURANCE. MILTON RANDELL, 
199, PICCADILLY. 
*Phone 5692 MAYFAIR. 


Years of commercial and 

technical experience place 

me in the best position to 
help YOU. 


Write me your requirements, 
or call, 


supplied. 
BODIES DESIGNED. 
CARS EXAMINED. 


HE MOUNT VERNON HOSPITAL 


FOR CONSUMPTION AND 
DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 


TAMPSTEAD and NORTHWOOD. 


he Committee of Management beg to appeal for help 
to repay a loan of £2,500. 


patients can be received at the Northwood 
Branch of the Institution. 


W. J. MORTON, 
Offices: 7, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


aying 


PRIVATE SOCIAL 


(Gentlemen and Gentlewomen.) 
December 29th, WINTER SPORTS. 
February 1st, SPAIN. 

March, ITALY, and ITALIAN LAKES. eo 
Later; CHATEAUX COUNTRY; DOLOMITES; 
RUSSIA (CAUCASUS, VOLGA &c.); ALGERIA; % 

EGYPT. 


Programmes, Miss BISHOP, 


Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, 


SRA 


+: 


“BIBBY LINE 


MARSEILLES, 
EGYPT, 
CEYLON, 
SOUTHERN INDIA 
and BURMA. 


BIBBY BROS. & C€0., 


London or Liverpool. 


- 
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27, Regent Street, 


We do much 
work with 
T8080 

money. 


Dog-lovers are invited to help the League, which 
Promotes the kind treatment of dogs, 
| Rescues “strays” and finds homes for them, 
Agitates against constant chaining of dogs, 
Endeavours to secure release of dogs from vivisection, 
Rewards acts of heroism towards dogs. 


Col. 


Chairman: 
Secretary: - 


Everyone who loves a dog should join 


Rational Canine Defence Leaaue, 
LONDON, S.W. 


Awe want to do 


more work 
and need 
more 


money. 


Assists poor owners of dogs in distress, 
Provides treatment for injured dogs, 
Endeavours to restore stolen dogs to their owners, 
Gives advice on all matters relating to dogs, 


E. S. St. B. SLADEN. 
CHARLES R. JOHNS, 27, Regent Street, S.W. 


This is our costly time; will you help? 


A YEAR’S RECORD: 


Convictions for cruelty to Animals - 
Cautions for minor acts of cruelty ~ 
THIS IS THE WORK ACCOMPLISHED BY THE 


WHICH GREATLY 


NEEDS YOUR SUPPORT. 


6,556 
24,344. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


EDWARD G. FAIRHOLME, Secretary, 105, Jermyn Street. London, S.W. 


ADDRESSES : 


London Road, 
Derby. 


37 & 38, Margaret St., 
Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 


Also at Lichfield, 
Sheffield, 
and Burton-on-Trent. 


HOLMES CO. 


By appointment to 
HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE 
and to His Late 
MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII 


CARRIAGE BUILDERS 
MOTOR BODY MAKERS 
and ENGINEERS. 


HLCIT LANDAULETTE 
BODIES , 


Interchangeable Bodies wit 
Fixed Driving Seats. 
Perfect Summer and Winte 
Carriages. 
Special Designs and High 
Finish, 
Chassis by the Best Maker: 
at Lowest Prices. 
Michelin Tyre Stockists, 


LA 

YL 


TELEPHONE GERRARD 4468 
TELEGRAPH .  “OCAYEDA, LONDON.” 


THE FINEST 


IN THE WORLD 
IS BUILT UP ON 


We paid over 
16/- per lb. for 
this Tobacco. 
A Director of 
the best known 
Cuban Cigar 


Factory recent- 


This mark and 
classification of 
Sumatra is the 
most costly 
Tobacco in the 
world, com- 


ly stated in manding double 


evidence, ‘the the price of 


o. 3 Cigar. highest _ price No. 4 Cigar. 


per for 
Cuban Tobacco 


Leaf would be 
2 dollars (8/4) SUMATRA 
per |b.” Lpc/Padang Tjermin/L. 


The most costly Tobacco in the world. 


Havana. For 


a wrapper or 
cover it is un- 
surpassed. 


Yara is a 


A very mild 


flavouring 
Havana with 


Tobacco 
a sweet but grown in 
delicate Cuba. There 


is one sprig 


aroma 
in our large 


sized Cigars. 


Havana 


Reniedios. 


Yara-Tripa. 


Havana— Vuelta-Abajo. 


Montezuelo. 


A Tobacco, the finest flavour of any the world produces. By toning down the strength with 
Remedios, a Cigar equalled by none can be produced. 


CIGAR 


How ADEY’S CIGARS 
CAME TO BE MADE : 


We had two reasons for putting these Cigars on the market. 


First we wished to prove beyond any question that the finest cigars in the wo 
could be made in England. Secondly we wished to help a highly skilled Briti 
industry which was in danger of extinction. To accomplish this, it was absolutd 
necessary to offer such a fine cigar that we could be morally certain that there w 
no better in the world. How were we to do this ? The primary question was, w 
were really the finest judges of what a cigar should be > In seeking for an answ 
to this, we were certain of one point, viz., that those men who smoked all their liv 
only one kind of cigar—imported Havanas—could not be reckoned as compete 
critics. A judge—to be really a judge—must have knowledge and experience 
every different growth of tobacco. There are in Holland and Germany ma 
men who spend all their lives trying, testing and judging for the purpose of valui 
all grades of tobaccos from Cuba, Manila, Brazil, Mexico and other parts of t 
world. After consulting many of these, we got the name of one gentleman, wh 
even amongst themselves has the reputation of being probably the finest judg 
of cigar tobaccos in the world. 


Armed with letters of introduction we crossed over to Germany to intervie 
this expert. We told him what we wanted, and he willingly acceded to o 
request as to what tobaccos in his opinion should be used for making the fineg 
cigar in the world. “Firstly,” he said, “I am most strongly of opinion that it is nd 
possible to make a really fine cigar by using one growth of tobacco alone, fa 
example, a cigar made all through of Havana or Cuban tobacco is of coars 
flavour, if of Manila it is rank, and if of Mexican it has an earthy, dry flavou 
A really choice cigar must be blended of different growths, and it is in givin 
you these exact blends and quantities where | can be of service.” 


““As you say cost is no object, | should advise using three kinds for the fille 
—_— or inside, of which the finest Wuelta-Abajo Havana should be the basis. Th 
No. 6 Cigar. next a certain proportion of Remedios Havana, and one small leaf or sprig 
Yara in each cigar.” (Yara is a tobacco also grown in Cuba). “For a cove 
or outside wrapper you must use the very finest quality Sumatra you can get. 
(The best Sumatra is the most costly tobacco in the world). ‘‘ The cigars should be packed i 
cedar wood boxes and allowed to mature gradually.” 


Of our own knowledge we believed this would make a superb but not a cheap cigar. How4 
ever, we followed this great expert’s advice out to the letter, in using the exact blends in thg 
exact quantities he gave us for the three cigars, Nos. 6, 9 and 12. No. 4 is the same, excep 
that the quantities of both Abajo and Remedios Havana are reversed. No. 3 is the same a 
No. 4, except that a small quantity of Mexican tobacco takes the place of one of the Havanas. 

We therefore claim that in our Nos. 6, 9 and 12, we have three cigars of the finest quality that have 


ever been offered in this or any other country in the world and that Nos. 3 and 4 are cigars that it is 
not possible to get their equal at less than double the price we charge for these. 


DM 
| 
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ICE LIST Carriage Paid 
Packed in boxes of 
25 50 100 
gj/9 19/- 
. 4.5 79 15]/- 
19/6 39)- 
.*9.. 15/9 30/- 586 


CIGARS» ORDERE 


THE FINEST 


PETITE DE LUXE 
RK III, very choice small Cigar 
Boxes of 25 50 100 
o.2..10/6 20/6 40/- 
igars as ordered by His late 
Majesty King Edward VII. 


MPORTANT 


Any box of Cigars 
btained from us the 
uyer is at liberty to 
turn them Carnage 
orward alter smoking 
ve, and we wili either 
efund money in full, 
br exchange them, as 
referred. 


Cigar exact size 
of our 
Petite de Luxe No. 1 


7/16 Box of 25. 


No. 2. Cigar Shape, 8/- box of 50; 15/6 box of 100. 
A Shilling Cigar in miniature. 


No. 1. 6/- box of 50; 12/- per 100. 


These delightful Whiffs are made from the small leaves 
which cannot be used for the large expensive Cigars. 


EXPORT PRICE LIST 


Quantities not fess than 20U Cigars or 
400 Whiffs Carriage Paid anywhere. 


PRICES PER. 1006. 


Boxes of 25 
16/6 
27/- 
37/3 


Eowaro V// 57/9 


RLD PROOUC. 
AR THE WO ye. 77/9 


WHIFFS 


10/3 per 100 
13/- 


PETITE DE LUXE 
CIGARS 
SANDRINGHAM 

25 50 

27/- 26 /- per 100 
OSBORNE 

36/- 35/- per 100 


These are Prices 
delivered from Bond. 
Carriage Paid. . 


PETITE DE LUXE, 
SIZE OSBORNE, 


A very choice 
small Mild 
Ciger. 


Ne. 2 OSBORNE. 
10/6 box 25, 20/6 box 50 


- 
p 
\ 50 
No. 15/6 
. wie 34/3 
53/3 
— 
| 
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| 
— 
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E have in the past given all the many reasons why 
Adey's Cigars are the finest quality, and the 
greatest value that can be obtained in this country. 

But perhaps after all, the greatest proof of their value is in 
their enormous success in such a short space of time. In 
three years they have obtained the largest sale of any 
single brand of high-class Cigars. Thousands of cigar 
smokers who all their lives have smoked only imported 
Havanas, now smoke only Adey’s, and it will be gratifying 
to lovers of their country that the imports of Havana Cigars 
is now on the decline. 


Soon after receiving the first order from King Edward 
we added to our customers for these cigars, such names as 
the Earls Carlisle, Craven, Gainsborough, Gosforth, Mayo, 
Waldegrave; Viscounts Elibank, Falkland, Monck, Ridley ; 
and Lords Armstrong, Ampthill, Dynevor, Campbell, Cochrane, 
Ruthven, Trayner, Willoughby de Broke, Farrar, Hyde, 
Mostyn, Mount-Cashell, Glantawe, Walker, &c., &c. 


We have received hundreds of entirely unsolicited testi- 
monials similar to that from Viscount Elibank :— 


MES ta, le 


No. 12 Cigar. 


Adey, ila leek 


Such aames and testimonials should be conclusive evidence 
that our cigars open out a vista of enjoyment to cigar smokers 
far beyond any they have previously experienced. 


ADEY & CO., 78 New Bond St., LONDON, W. € 
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CLIMBING ROSES, BRONCHITIS— 


5 to 8 feet Shoots. ; a RHEUMATISM— 
9d. each; 7/- per dozen, Ca SPRAINS—LUMBAGO. 
Packed Free. All bloom this season. Any of the following. 


INSTANT Relief 
jawatha ambler, Carmine ar ehaha, Leuchster 
Laiy Gay, Evergreen Gem, Universal Favourite. Thalia, May Quee FALCONE R’S 


South Orange Perlection, Gardenia, Trier, Evangeline, Ards Rambler, \L COLDEN OM 
Seedling, Claire Jacquier, Climbing K. A. Niphetos, 
White Pet, Debutante, Euphrosyae, Gloire de Dijon, Gruss an Teplitz, Established 1 
Helene, Karrisima, Philadelphia Rambler, Pink Roamer, Ruga, Queea “ (Hetablis 878) 
Alexandra, Mrs. F.W. Flizht, Sweetheart, Wedding Bells, W.A. Richardson Of all Chemists, 1334. per bottle, or 


Dorothy Dennison (New) 1/6 each, packed free ; cash rs 1/3 post free from 


with order; satisfaction guaranteed. FALCONER & CO., Ltd., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
47, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.c. 


DAILY RISKS 
Of ACCIDENTS and ILLNESS 


increase each year. 


An Annual Payment of 21/- will secure 
ample compensation during Total or Partial 
Disablement. 


For full particulars apply— 
Messrs. H. W. NELSON & CO., Bzzne 
19, Southampton Street, High Holborn, 
Tel. 5326 City. LONDON, W.C. 


F. E. INDER, 


BUILDER, CONTRACTOR, 


and 


Frau Karl Druski. 


13 DWARF ROSES, 6/6 

Packed Free. Will be full of bloom next season. i 

His Majesty, Harry Kirk, Hugh Dickson, Gustave Grunacrwala, | | Estimates given for Decorations & Repairs 
Mdm. Ravary, Caroline Testout, Mdm. Abel Chatenay, La France, to Town and Country Houses, &c. 


Mdm. Charles Monier, Mrs. Paul, Dr. O’Donel Browne, Deane Hole, 
F. K. Druski. True to name. We guarantee you satisfaction, 


98, CAMBERWELL ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


BA M B E & 0 N Telephone—377 


Subscription Rates. The Badminton Magazine. 


(POST FREE.) Edited by Mr. ALFRED E. T. WATSON, 
HOME Monthly: ONE SHILLING, net. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 
3Months - - To Mr. JOHN E. CHANDLER, Manager, Badminton Magazine, 
ABROAD 8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
Please send me THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE for months, 
12 Months - 


commencin ; ., for which I enclose 
6 Months - - 


3 Months - 
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THE DOG FOOD DE LUXE. 


Acknowledged to be the finest Dog Food in existence. 


MELOX MARVELS boss. 


To be obtained of all Corn Merchants, Grocers, and Stores. 


Factory: LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. By Special Warrant to 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


CHARLES READ, 


Turf Accountant, 


21, Panton St., Haymarket, LONDON, and BALE 2, SWITZERLAND 
Best Market Prices on FUTURE EVENTS and GIVE A RUN, 


Write for particulars. Business as usual during the Jumping Season. 


Gerrard. TELEGRAMS :—“ FLASHLIGHT,” London. 


TELEPHONES 


is a simple but powerful aid to perfect physical condition, benefiting blood and 
tissues alike. Distinguished Athletes make constant use of it and pay it generous 
tribute. High Medical Authorities praise it without reserve. Has “Won More Awards 
Than Any Other.” 

300 GRANDS PRIX, GOLD MEDALS, &c. 


Makers to H.M. the KING, H.M. the QUEEN, H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA, and to the PEOPLE for NEARLY 200 YEARS. 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


THEREFORE THE 


LEATHER TRADES 
1808 


2NGRAVED, PRINTED, AND PunLisHED BY E, Hutton & Co., Lip., 118, FLEET StREET, Lonpon E.C, 


ALL OVEp TH 

WORLD Le 
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